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LIFE  IN  DONEGAL. 


At  the  end  of  summer,  that  curious  creature,  the 
Cockney,  undergoes  a  process  corresponding  par¬ 
tially  to  the  hybernation  of  the  mole,  and  partially 
to  the  passage  of  the  herring.  He  departs,  usually 
in  a  shoal  (an  excursion  train^,  fram  his  wonted 
habitation,  and  seeks  out  a  retired  spot  where  he 
may  burrow  for  a  brief  period  in  retirement.  Ex¬ 
traordinary  it  is  to  observe  how  an  animal  naturally 
■0  gregarious,  at  this  one  season  begins  to  yearn  for 
quiet,  to  “  babble  of  green  fields,”  and  find  unlim¬ 
ited  interest  in  legends  of  Swiss  chfllets  which  com¬ 
bine  Alpine  solitude  with  well-kept  tables,  and 
splendid  apartments  with  charges  of  four  francs 
a  day. 

At  other  times  of  the  year,  however,  the  aspira¬ 
tions  of  the  Londoner  for  “  a  lodge  in  some  vast 
wilderness"  partake  of  the  visionary  character  of 
the  wishes  for  the  blessings  of  a  private  station  to  be 
heard  from  the  lips  of  statesmen  who  at  the  same 
time  retain  office  to  the  last  hour  they  can  do  so 
with  decency.  The  Londoner  talks  in  raptures  of 
rural  jops,  of  the  smell  of  hay-fields  and  sound  of 
murmuring  brooks,  and  sighs  at  odd  moments  with 
his  wife  for 

“  Some  bright  little  Ule  of  our  own 
In  a  blue  aummer  ocean,  far  off  and  alone  ” ; 

but  at  the  bottom  of  his  soul  he  prefers  Hyde  Park 
to  the  Garden  of  the  Hesperides,  and  veip  judi¬ 
ciously  stops  for  nine  months  of  the  year  in  Bromp- 
ton  or  Bayswater  accordingly. 

If  it  should  happen  to  any  parent  with  a  mind 
thus  well  regulated,  to  possess  a  son  troubled  with  a 
strong  desire  to  emigrate  to  Upper  Canada  or  New 
Zealand,  we  should  recommend,  as  the  best  possible 
remedy,  that  the  youth  should  be  induced  to  make 
a  short  and  easy  trial  of  how  he  really  likes  solitude, 
by  spending  six  months  or  so  in  the  county  of  Done¬ 
gal.  If  he  pass  through  that  ordeal,  and  return  to 
London  still  talking  of  the  delights  of  living  out  of 
the  world,  then  let  him  go  by  all  means  to  me  An- 
tip^es,  or  the  society  of  those  sweet  creatures 
which  brave  Sir  8.  Baker  met  about  Gondokoro. 
He  has  certainly  a  “  call  ”  from  St  Anthony. 

Don^al  (not  Donegal,  dear  brother  Cockneys,  as 
you  are  sure  to  pronounce  it)  is  a  vast  shire  some 
forty  miles  long  at  the  N.  W.  angle  of  that  island  of 
whose  history  and  geography  you  know  less  than  of 
those  of  Kamtschatka.  Donegal  is  large,  and  Done¬ 
gal  is  beautiful  in  a  certain  wild,  desolate  style. 
There  is  a  magnificent  rock-bound  coast  to  the 
north,  and  a  bay  like  tlie  Bristol  Channel  swarming 
with  fish  to  the  south,  and  plenty  of  mountains  and 


salmon  rivers,  and  a  few  woods  here  and  there; 
altogether  a  county  which  in  England  people  would 
walk  over  and  talk  over  perpetually.  But  it  is  in 
Ireland,  and  at  the  outermost  and  most  inaccessible 
rim  of  Ireland.  So  who  cares  for  its  beauty  or  its 
wildness?  Few  tourists  ever  hear  of  it  Beyond 
the  immediate  comer  of  the  little  county  town 
nearest  to  the  rest  of  the  world,  there  is  hardly  a 
resident  gentleman.  Half  of  it  is  a  vast  district, 
thinly  inhabited  by  the  poorest  of  poor  Irish-speak¬ 
ing  cottiers;  and,  if  the  Ordnance  Surveyors  were 
not  beyond  suspicion,  we  should  entertain  private 
doubts  whether  the  villages  marked  sparsely  in  the 
map  were  not  fancifully  introduced,  as  in  Hudibras’s 
days,  when 

**  Geographers  on  Africk’s  doims 
Stuck  elephants  for  want  of  towns.’* 

Here  is  a  true  sketch  of  life  in  Donegal,  at  the  ser¬ 
vice  of  the  before-named  young  aspirants  for  the 
backwoods. 

A  small  house,  (there  is  not  a  large  one  in  the 
county,  we  imagine,)  bright  enough,  but  somewhat 
dilapidated  and  oddly  contrasting  with  the  pretty 
London  furniture  imported  by  its  occupants,  grounds 
undulated  and  wooded,  with  a  salmon  river  and  a 
little  subsidiary  torrent  through  them.  Behind,  a 
noble  range  of  seven  mountains.  In  front,  a  mile  or 
two  away,  the  sea.  Of  course,  all  very  beautiful 
and  charming.  Very  delightful  was  it  in  spring  to 
ramble  through  the  pine-wood  with  the  ground  so 
blue  with  blue-bells  as  to  look  like  bits  of  sky  fallen 
through  the  trees.  Very  soothing  was  it  to  lie  be¬ 
side  the  river  in  summer  among  the  heather  and 
flowering  fem  and  sweet  orchids,  and  listen  to  the 
roar  of  the  waterfall,  and  watch  the  golden  salmon 
leaping  up  the  rocks.  Very  sweet  was  it,  late  in 
the  long  midsummer  twilight  night,  to  wander  on 
through  the  valley  after  the  sun  had  gone  down 
behind  the  purple  Siehengebirge,  and  when  every 
herb  and  flower,  broom  and  gorse,  and  pine-tree 
and  honeysuckle,  exhaled  their  perfume  as  flowers 
only  breathe  in  the  soft,  rich,  Irish  atmosphere. 
These  were  pleasant  things.  Then  there  were 
sports  for  such  as  loved  them ;  that  large  portion  of 
English  humanity  which  never  thoroughly  enjoys 
Nature  unless  it  have  a  chance  to  strike  out  a  few 
of  her  living  beauties ;  to  entrap  one  or  two  of  the 
golden  salmon  darting  among  the  deep  dark  pools ; 
to  stretch  lifeless  the  playml  brown  hare  leaping 
among  the  grass ;  to  fill  the  boat  with  shuddering, 
gasping  creatures,  dragged  by  the  net  from  the 
depths  of  the  sea.  There  were  abundance  of  all 
these  sports  in  Donegal.  Above  all,  the  sea-fishing, 
—  a  curious  scene.  ?  • 
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The  bay,  much  like  the  bay  of  Spezzia,  save  for 
Irish  "rays  in  lien  of  Italian  blues  and  purples,  was 
at  some  seasons  literally  swarming  with  fi.sli.  First 
there  came  the  little  silvery  sprats,  in  such  shoals 
that  the  fishermen  could  scarcely  haul  in  tl.eir  nets 
into  their  boats,  and  soon  stood  up  to  their  knees  in 
the  living  mass.  Many  a  time  have  we  watched 
pictures  like  Raphael’s  cartoon,  where  a  “  miracu¬ 
lous  draught”  was  hauled  to  land.  On  the  shore 
stood  women  and  chihlren,  whole  villagefuls,  bear¬ 
ing  every  species  of  dish,  plate,  kettle  and  basket, 
and  bag,  hat,  shawl,  pillow-case,  to  bear  away  a 
share  of  the  spoil.  After  long  starvation  on  scanty 
oatmeal  and  diseased  potatoes,  very  welcome  was 
the  ocean’s  gill  of  plenteous  meals.  Sprats  (or,  as 
those  who  were  supposed  to  speak  English  called 
them,  “  sprit  ”),  —  sprit  for  breakfast,  sprit  for  din¬ 
ner,  sprit  fur  supper,  sprit  laid  up  in  salt  in  heaps 
in  the  houses,  — sprit,  sprit,  sprit.  Everything  wjis 
reilolent  of  sprit  The  villages  smelt  of  it ;  the  men 
and  women’s  Sunday  clothes  (kept  in  the  recepta¬ 
cles  of  the  salted  sprits)  were  odorous  half  a  mile 
off.  There  was  no  end  of  the  sprit.  Then,  when 
nobody  could  eat  any  more,  great  tumuli  of  sprit 
were  made  before  the  fishermen’s  houses,  like  Dan¬ 
ish  “  kitchen-middens,”  where  the  sprits  slowly  de- 
ca^'ed,  and  then,  at  the  last  stage,  were  dug  out,  all 
shining  with  phosphorus,  and  spread  over  the  potato- 
fields  as  manure.  Horrible  stench ! 

'Then,  after  the  sprit,  came  the  mackerel,  and 
when  the  mackerel  appeared  in  the  bay,  the  por¬ 
poises  came,  and  sometimes  a  school  of  small  whales. 
Great  was  the  exitement.  Mackerel-fishing  was 
animated  enough ;  the  pretty  green  and  purple  fish 
leaping  up  as  fast  as  the  hooks  were  thrown,  so 
that  we  have  seen  fourteen  dozen  caught  in  an  hour 
or  two  with  a  couple  of  lines.  But  the  most  curious 
sight  to  one  unaccustomed  to  such  things  was  the 
long-line  fishing.  A  cord,  about  eight  hundred 
yai^  long,  was  suspended  in  the  sea  from  two 
corks,  and  left  for  about  an  hour  alone,  the  boats 
rowing  away.  From  every  yard  or  two  of  the  cord 
hung  a  short  line,  with  a  hook  and  bait  attached, 
thus  forming,  doubtless,  to  the  poor  fishes  a  whole 
festoon  of  irresistible  attractions. 

When  the  boat  returned,  one  cork  was  shipped, 
and  then  tlie  hauling-in  began.  Such  monsters  as 
there  were  !  Here  a  cod  ;  next  a  great  conger  eel, 
violently  struggling,  and  curling,  and  entangling  all 
the  line  ;  here  a  bestutiful  red-gokl  fish  of  roach 
kind,  whose  true  name  we  know  not  (the  Irish  call 
it  a  Brazy),  whose  colors,  as  it  came  out  of  the  water, 
were  like  the  setting  sun  for  beauty ;  then  a  huge 
hake,  four  feet  long  ;  then  star-fish,  and  sea-mice, 
and  blubbers,  which  the  fishermen  turned  angrily 
awav ;  then  a  splendid  turbot  (such  as  Charles 
would  value  at  a  pound),  to  be  sold  presently  on 
tlie  shore  lor  a  shilling ;  then  more  eels,  and  brazies, 
and  mackerel  and  star-fish,  and  a  hideous  monster, 
called  erroneously  a  sun-fish,  with  great  ogre-eyes, 
and  a  mouth  forming  the  semicircle  of  his  nearly 
circular  figure.  We  open  this  mouth,  and  half¬ 
way  about  his  equator  there  is  a  sort  of  valve  which 
lifts  readily,  and  behold  !  we  look  down  all  the  way 
to  his  tail  —  and  pop  him  back  in  the  water  direct¬ 
ly.  All  together  there  are  some  dozen  of  fine  tur¬ 
bots,  and  b^du  them  three  or  four  hundred-weight 
of  coarser  fish. 

Such  arc  the  amusements  of  Donegal ;  but  as  the 
time  goes  on  these  excitements  arc  somewhat  coun¬ 
terbalanced.  Those  heroines  of  old  novels  who  lived 
for  weeks  in  noisome  dungeons  without  change  of 


raiment,  and  came  out  as  fresh  as  roses,  with  nicely- 
brushed  hair  and  clean  white  muslin  robes,  were 
very  much  on  a  par  with  those  inodcni  heroes  of 
books  of  travel  wno  live  in  Norway  or  the  steppes 
of  Tartary  on  a  few  handfuls  of  meal  and  bad  water, 
and  all  the  time  retain  the  most  enchanting  spirits, 
and  view  life  as  altogether  delightful.  When  Baker 
tells  us  that  he  was  satisfied  to  die  of  starvation  and 
fever,  after  achieving  his  glorious  discovery,  but  only 
wished  that  he  might  be  iiennitted  to  eat  a  chop  and 
drink  a  glass  of  Allsopp  before  he  died  ;  and  when 
he  hints  that,  .after  living  for  months  on  something 
very  like  the  food  of  the  Prodigal  Son,  the  doubt 
did  steal  over  him  whether  Solomon  was  quite  justi¬ 
fied  in  preferring  “  a  dry  morsel  when;  love  is,  to  a 
stalled  o.x  and  hatred  therewith  ” ;  when,  we  say. 
Baker  tells  us  these  things,  we  all  feel  he  is  a  man 
and  a  brother.  The  ethereal  hero,  on  the  other 
hand,  who  discovers  no  Sources  of  anything,  but 
professes  to  live  a  life  of  rapture  unbroken  by  the 
interruption  of  meals,  —  that  hero  we  feel  to  be 
simply  superhuman.  His  place  would  be  on  Olym¬ 
pus  ;  onlv  on  Olympus  ambrosia  and  nectar  were 
served  with  sufficient  regularity. 

In  IXmegal,  when  we  dwelt  there  at  least,  there 
were  diseased  potatoes ;  there  was  bread  innocent 
of  barm ;  there  was  salt  beef  of  the  worst  possible 
(piality,  and  (when  there  was  no  fresh  fish)  theie 
was  precisely  nothing  else,  always  excepting  salt 
sprit,  of  which  the  very  name  was  abomination. 

“  Man  wants  but  little  here  below,”  I  am  aware ; 
but  certainly  most  of  us  want  a  few  things  beside 
bad  salt  beef  and  diseased  potatoes.  Sometimes  one 
has  an  illness  or  a  bad  accident  (as  happened  to  the 
writer,  falling  over  the  river-bank  and  snapping  the 
tendon  Achilles,  the  doctor  being  forty  miles  off), 
one  wants  the  common  remedies  for  a  cold,  and  not 
a  lozenge  or  a  pot  of  jelly  is  to  be  had  ;  above  all, 
one  wants  ink,  books,  and  paper,  and  none  are  to 
be  procured  short  of  a  pilgrimage.  The  post  must 
be  sent  for  some  dozen  English  miles.  It  rains,  it 
snows,  it  blows.  Shall  the  poor  boy  and  pony  be 
sent  so  far  this  wild  weather  (which  lasta  fur  a  week 
together),  on  the  chance  that  one  of  the  few  friends 
who  still  remember  we  exist,  has  shown  pity  on  us 
and  written  us  a  letter  ? 

Everybody  thinks  lettere  a  boro  in  London.  In 
ordinary  English  country  places  or  pleasant  spots 
abroad,  whence  wo  too  may  send  our  budget  of 
■ews,  letters  are  among  the  common  pleasures  of 
every  daj' ;  but  let  anybotly  who  believes  in  the  dis¬ 
interestedness  of correspomlents  go  and  live  in  some 
utterly  out-of-the-way  phice,  whence  1m  letters  can 
bear  nothing  but  egotism,  and  observe  how  his  post- 
bag’s  contents  dwindle  and  shrink,  fine  by  degrees 
and  lieautifully  less,  till  ho  begins  to  look  on  the 
agent  who  furwai’ds  his  Times  as  the  only  faithful 
friend  he  has  in  the  world.  But  what  is  the  use 
even  of  the  Times  when  he  is  so  far  from  all  the  in¬ 
terests  of  the  world,  and  has  not  a  single  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  whom  to  speak  of  the  Times  ?  We  would 
venture  to  wager  a  large  sum  that  not  three  copies 
of  the  world-famous  Thunderer  are  despatched  to 
Donegal,  and  a  small  one  that  there  is  not  a  single 
subscriber  in  the  county. 

Such  are  the  pros  and  co/is  of  living  at  the  north¬ 
ernmost  angle  of  Ireland.  If  the  reader  will  under¬ 
take  the  trial,  and  come  from  it  noi  cured  of  all  dis¬ 
position  to  dwell  henceforth  in  the  uttermost  parts 
of  the  earth,”  we  shall  bo  extremely  surjirised. 
“  Better  twenty  years  of  Europe  tlian  a  cycle  of 
Cathiiy.” 


THE  DYKEIIAMBURY  CONCERT. 


THE  DYKEIIAMBURY  CONCERT. 

I. 

“  Go  into  society  I  Of  course  he  won’t,  yet. 
Why,  the  old  man  has  scarcely  been  dead  six 
months,  and  it  is  n’t  two  since  th'e  poor  lads 
were  drowned  in  the  Dike,  —  a  lucky  chance  for 
him.” 

“  That ’s  no  matter.  Mr.  Hugh  Carton  is  not 
a  near  relative.  Where  they  fished  him  up  from, 
no  one  can  tell.  And  then  he  has  an  invalid 
sister.” 

“  To  whom  he  is  very  goo<l.” 

This  was  from  an  elderly  bachelor  who  was  grim 
and  testy,  but  whose  testiness  no  one  mindeil  much. 
Uc  took  snutT  as  he  said  it ;  he  also  struck  his  cai\e 
into  the  carpet  savagely,  as  though  that  had  been 
the  speaker,  and  wanted  putting  down. 

“  And  I  should  like  to  know  what  man,  worthy 
the  n;une,  would  n’t  be  good  to  an  invalid  sister  ?  ” 
persisted  this  gentleman. 

“  Of  course,  Mr.  Crane,  of  course.  But  then 
she  is  an  invalid,  you  know,  which  might  be 
against  —  ” 

“  Her  brother’s  dancing  attendance  on  a  bevy  of 
music-mad  young  ladies,  and  screaming  up  to  B 
flat,”  said  Mr.  Crane,  pulling  a  face.  “  Well,  I 
don’t  prctenil  to  be  musical,  and  I  have  already 
been  introduced  to  Mr.  Carton.  I  sltonld  say  that 
be  is  nut  musical  either.  Sorry  to  disappoint  you.” 

The  three  MLsses  Grafton  looked  at  each  other 
and  smiled.  The  parish  of  Dykewood  was  emi¬ 
nently  a  musical  parish.  It  wa.s  about  to  take  part 
in  a  grand  amateur  concert,  to  which  everybody  for 
miles  round  was  expected  to  come,  and  its  great 
desideratum  hml  long  been  a  goo<l  tenor.  Baritones 
there  were  in  plenty,  and  these  had  to  be  pressed  into 
tenor  service ;  but  they  were  thin,  for  the  most 
part,  like  t'in  ordinaire:  and  besides,  they  could 
not  take  the  high  notes.  Now,  a  real  tenor,  after 
the  fashion  of  Mario  or  Sims  Reeves,  was  the  thing 
wanted ;  therefore,  from  Mr.  Hugh  Carton’s  some¬ 
what  tiiin  brown  cheeks,  moustaches,  long  hair, 
and  general  foreign  appearance,  it  had  been  sug- 
^teil  as  not  impossible  that  he  might  supply  the 
deficiency. 

“  At  any  rate,”  said  Miss  Graflon,  “  we  will  not 
take  him  at  your  valuation,  Mr.  Crane.” 

“  No  one  expects  you  to  do  so,  young  ladies,” 
retorted  Mr.  Crane.  “  The  proof  of  the  pudding — 
but  I  forgot,  that ’s  vulgar.  Listen,  however,  to  an 
old  logic.  I  venture  to  predict  —  nay,  I  would  lay 
a  small  wager  that  the  concourse  of  you  —  Graflons, 
Hetheringtons,  Wilsons,  every  one  —  don’t  extract 
five  consecutive  words  from  this  taciturn  gentleman. 
I  could  n’t ;  and  I  talked  about  top-dressing,  and 
the  crojH,  and  the  ga«ne  laws,  —  all  tliat  would  nat¬ 
urally  interest  a  country  gentleman.  I  don’t  be¬ 
lieve  mvsclf  tliat  he  knows  what  it  is  he  has  come 
into.  The  only  time  I  succeeded  in  attracting  his 
attention  for  a  moment,  was  when  I  spoke  of  that 
poor  Mrs.  Wynne,  who  lives  over  there,  you  know, 
almost  inside  his  park.  I  suppose  it  wixs  because 
she  is  a  cripple,  like  his  sister.”  Again  the  young 
ladies  smiled. 

“  Ay,”  said  Mr.  Crane,  “  laugh  if  you  will,  ladies. 

I  dare  sav  you  think  a  crusty  old  fellow  like  me 
would  n’t  be  very  likely  to  entertain  this  new  lion  ; 
but  you  may  be  mistaken.  “  Wliy,  he ’s  thirt^'-five 
if  he ’s  a  day,  and  the  gray  hairs  are  coming.” 

“  His  voice  will  be  in  its  prime,  Mr.  Crane,”  said 
the  ladies. 


“  His  voice !  his  voice !  ”  exclaimed  Mr.  Crane ; 
“  as  if  a  human  being  were  nothing  but  a  mechanical 
contrivance  for  emitting  sound.  And,”  he  added, 
softly,  “  the  man  has  known  sorrow.” 

He  got  up  to  go  as  he  spoke,  and  the  prls  shook 
hands  with  him  good-humoredly  enough,  for  he 
was  not  so  sour  as  he  seemed,  and  in  spite  of  his 
caustic  .speeches,  he  was  rather  a  favorite  amongst 
them. 

Meantime  the  object  of  these  remarks  was  walk¬ 
ing  about  the  lawn  of  Dykewood  Park  with  a  cigar 
in  his  moutli ;  a  tall,  muscular  man,  with  a  rather 
worn  brown  face,  and  eyes  that  would  have  struck  a 
stranger  as  having  a  pitiful,  hunted  look  in  them  at 
times.  When  bis  possessions  became  a  reality  to 
liim.  Instead  of  appearing  like  a  dream,  from  which 
he  was  afraid  every  moment  of  awaking,  this  wore 
off ;  but  at  present  he  could  hardly  believe  that  for¬ 
tune,  adverse  to  him  from  childhood,  had  suddenly 
turned  upon  him  her  pleas.ant  smiles. 

There  were  gardeners  at  work  in  the  shrubberies 
and  amongst  the  flower-beds ;  and  as  his  eye  fell 
upon  them,  Mr.  Carton  stood  still  with  a  sudden 
wonder  at  the  thought  that  these  men  where  his  ser¬ 
vants,  and  would  look  to  him  for  payment.  He 
shaded  his  eyes  with  his  hand,  and  looked  out  into 
the  west,  where  the  sky  was  one  blaze  of  gold  and 
red.  The  light  fell  on  hill  and  dale  in  fitful  gleams ; 
it  touched  the  tree-tops,  and  picked  out  bits  here  and 
there  of  the  winding  river  to  make  it  glisten  like 
silver.  The  scene  grew  dim  before  Mr.  Carton’s 
eyes.  He  saw  instead  a  miserable  lodging  under  a 
foreign  sky,  where  a  gaunt  man  cowered  at  night 
over  the  stove,  whose  supply  of  charcoal  was  scanty. 
He  saw  this  man  rising  up  in  the  morning,  some¬ 
times  hopeful,  to  be  beaten  back  again  from  time  to 
time,  till  hope  was  almost  dead  within  him ;  then  he 
saw  this  same  man,  but  changed  a  little,  for  better 
days  bad  begun,  and  his  genius  was  nuking  its  way 
tardily;  a  newspaper  was  in  his  hand,  and  one 
finger  rested  on  an  advertisement.  His  breath 
came  In  painful  gasps,  his  face  grew  gradually  paler 
until  — 

Mr.  Carton  started,  for  one  of  the  workmen  stood 
before  him,  touching  his  hat,  and  asking  Instructions 
respecting  certain  trees  which  he  thou^t  should  be 
cut  down  to  improve  the  view.  Mr.  Carton  could 
have  laughed  aloud  at  the  incongruity  of  the  thing, 
but  he  restrained  himself,  and  gave  his  orders  qui¬ 
etly. 

“  I  might  be  the  countrj’  squire  in  a  farce,”  he  said 
to  himself;  “  I  feel  like  playing  at  being  a  rich  man. 
Pleasant  play,  though  !  Ah,  I  am  thankful  it  did  n’t 
come  too  late.” 

He  flung  down  his  cigar,  and  walked  quickly  to¬ 
wards  the  house.  He  passed  the  wide  stone  steps, 
which  looked  so  imposing,  pu.shed  open  a  French 
window,  and  entereil  a  small  drawing-room,  at  the 
end  of  which  was  a  conservatory.  A  young  girl  lay 
on  a  couch  near  this  window,  young,  but  with  few 
of  the  marks  of  youth.  There  was  not  the  faintest 
rose-tint  in  the  cheeks,  from  which  suflering  had  driv¬ 
en  the  healthy  blood ;  the  hands  that  she  stretched 
out  to  him  were  fearfully  thin,  and  the  large  eyes, 
which  filled  with  tender  light  when  they  saw  him, 
seemed  too  large  for  the  wasted  features.  Yet  in 
a  certain  way  she  was  beautiful.  Hugh  Carton 
knelt  down  beside  the  couch,  and  put  his  arm  under 
her  head  gently. 

“  Is  it  pleasant,  sister  ?  ”  he  said.  “  Are  you  hap¬ 
py  here  amongst  the  birds  and  the  flowers,  or  do  you 
long  after  bluer  skies  ?  ” 
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“  No,  Hugh,”  replied  the  girl ;  “  there  was  trouble 
under  them.” 

“  Ah,  but  it  was  growing  lighter,”  said  Hugh. 

“  I  know  it  was,”  said  the  girl ;  “  but  what  of  that  ? 
They  should  hare  appreciated  you  before ;  they 
shall  not  have  )X)u  now  to  make  a  slave  of.  I  am 
glad  for  your  sake  a  thousand  times  more  than  my 
own.  It  seems  too  good  to  be  true.” 

“  It  does,  indeed,”  said  Hugh,  smilingly.  “  I  am 
ready  to  warn  my  own  men  that  sometimes  I  may 
not  able  to  pay  them  for  their  work.  I  am  only 
thankful  that  all  this  came  when  it  did.” 

“  That ’s  for  my  sake,”  said  the  girl,  clasping  his 
neck  with  a  sudden,  passionate  movement  of  alTec- 
tion.  “  Hugh,  how  shall  I  ever  repay  you  ?  All 
your  life  long  you  have  sacrificed  everything  for  me. 
Many  a  time  you  thought  I  did  not  know  when 
something  had  to  be  given  up,  because  you  would 
not  leave  me  to  the  care  of  strangers.  You  would 
have  got  on,  and  been  famous  long  ago,  but  for  me. 
Tell  me,  is  not  that  so  ?  ” 

“  Perhaps  I  did  n’t  want  fame,  Ethel,”  he  replied. 

“  Ah,  but  poverty  would  have  been  over  then,” 
said  Ethel ;  “  and  I  know,  I  know  —  Hugh,  don’t 
you  remember  what  that  English  viscount  said  about 
you  ?  ” 

“  He  was  an  old  woman,”  said  Hugh. 

“  You  know  better,”  said  Ethel ;  “  and  if  you  had 
come  to  England,  as  he  said,  you  would  have  done 
better.  Do  the  English  justice,  —  they  always  rec¬ 
ognize  talent.” 

“  You  forget  that  you  are  praising  yourself,”  said 
Hugh.  “  Are  not  we  English  ?  But  I  could  not 
have  come  to  England  in  that  way.  Ethic.” 

“  You  might  have  chained  your  name,”  said  Ethel. 

“  Never,”  said  Hugh,  curtly. 

“  You  preferred  slaving  your  best  years  away  for 
me,”  continued  Ethel.  “  I  wonder  how  many  broth¬ 
ers  there  are  in  the  world  like  mine.” 

“  And  I  wonder  bow  many  sisters  are  as  patient 
smd  uncomplaining  as  mine,”  retorted  Hugh.  “  We 
won’t  talk  of  the  old  days  now,  Ethie.  I  declare 
that  I  never  wished  to  sit  in  the  place  which  those 
two  poor  lads  should  have  filled  successively  before 
me.  I  never  thought  of  such  a  chance.  When  I 
read  of  the  accident,  and  saw  that  advertisement  for 
the  next  of  kin,  there  was  pity  in  the  shock  as  well 
as  —  but  never  mind.” 

“  No,”  said  Ethel,  “  let  it  rest.  I  have  had  visitors 
again,  Hugh.  ’That  kind  old  Mrs.  Wynne  came 
with  her  daughter.  It  was  very  good  of  the  old 
lady  ;  for  though  she  is  not  exactly  a  cripple,  like  I 
am,  it  is  difficult  for  her  to  get  about.” 

“  Why  do  they  always  come  when  I ’m  from 
home  ?  ”  said  Mr.  Carton,  and  a  shade  passed  over 
his  face.  “  It  looks  as  if  there  was  something  ogre- 
ish  about  me,  Ethel.” 

“  So  there  is,”  replied  Ethel.  “  You  are  so  silent 
and  stem-looking,  Cke  a  brigand.  You  never  open 
your  lips  to  any  one  but  me.  But  you  must  call 
upon  Mrs.  Wynne  and  little  Bertie,  — they  are  your 
tenants,  you  know.  Fancy  your  boasting  tenants! 
Will  you  have  a  rent-day,  Hugh,  and  a  grand  feast 
in  tlie  park,  and  speeches  ?  or  will  you  be  a  hard, 
griping  landlord,  and  oppress  everybody?  See 
there !  What ’s  that  coming  up  the  avenue  ?  A 
carriageful  of  ladies  to  call  upon  me,  and  a  —  what 
a  curious-looking  man !  ” 

“It’s  the  very  fellow  that  bothered  me  about 
game-laws  the  other  day,”  said  Hugh,  laughing ;  “  as 
if  I  knew  anything  about  game-laws !  I  can ’t  stand 
this,  Ethel.  Good  by  1  ” 


“  Indeed,  no,  sir,”  said  Ethel,  and  she  caught  his 
arm  and  held  him  fast.  “  You  never  did  leave  mo 
to  l^ar  the  brunt  of  anything  yet,  and  you  shall  not 
begin  now.  Besides,  consider  that  you  ’ll  have  to 
return  all  these  calls  since  I  cannot ;  so  stay  and 
break  the  ice.” 

II. 

Hugh  Carton  was  a  very  singular  gentleman  in¬ 
deed.  Dykewood  raised  its  eyebrows  and  didn’t 
know  what  to  think  about  him.  As  to  his  being  an 
acquisition  to  the  neighborhood,  that  seemed  very 
dubious  indeed.  IVkewood  had  called  upon  the 
Cartons,  and  Mr.  Carton  had  returned  the  calls. 
His  sister  won  golden  opinions  from  all ;  but  as  for 
,  Hugh,  he  sat  for  the  most  part  in  his  corner  staring 
at  the  landscape  with  ab^nt  eyes,  or  pulling  his 
long  black  moustache  over  his  mouth,  as  if  he  want¬ 
ed  to  bide  a  smile.  Dykewood  invited  him  to  an 
evening  party,  to  which  Mr.  Carton  went,  after  a 
strong  argument  over  the  matter  with  his  sister ;  and 
the  musical  young  ladies  were  more  puzzled  than 
ever.  Miss  Grafton  played  her  pet  piece  with  more 
than  usual  elaboration,  and  her  sister  drew  a  star¬ 
tled  and  dreamy  acknowledgment  from  him  that  he 
knew  nothing  of  Thalberg;  was  not  quite  sure  that 
he  had  ever  heard  the  name.  Then  three  young 
ladies  sang  a  trio,  and  when  it  was  over  Mr.  Carton 
did  not  even  applaud,  but  sat  still  by  little  Bertie 
Wynne,  and  positively  talked  to  her.  Poor  little 
Bertie  did  not  sing  or  play  —  before  company.  She 
could  not  know  the  charm  that  lay  hidden  in  that 
nai've  confession ;  she  was  only  conscious  that  Mr. 
Carton’s  manner  grew  suddenly  kinder ;  that  he  had 
a  very  pleasant  way  of  saying  funny  things ;  and  it 
made  her  feel  very  angry  afterwards  to  hear  her 
companions  expressing  their  disapproval  of  him  in 
a  corner,  as  hopelessly  stupid. 

“  Why,  he  turned  your  music  over  always  in  the 
wrong  place,  Clare,”  said  the  second  Miss  Grafton, 

“  before  the  page  was  half  finished.” 

A  little  chuckle  broke  from  Mr.  Crane  at  this. 

“  Showed  his  sense,”  said  he ;  “  wanted  it  over. 
Not  that  I  mean  to  be  discourteous,  my  dears,  at  all; 
only  did  n’t  I  tell  you  there  was  no  music  in  him  ?  ” 

“  We  didn’t  accept  your  verdict,  though,”  retort¬ 
ed  Miss  Grafton,  moving  towards  Mr.  Carton’s  corner. 

“  This  nonsensical  heathen  has  been  accusing  you 
of  his  own  want  of  taste,  Mr.  Carton,”  she  said. 
“  I ’m  sure  it ’s  a  libel.  I  am  quite  sure  that  you 
must  at  least  like  music.” 

Hugh  stammered  out  that  he  “  did  n’t  exactly 
know,  and  the  young  lady’s  face  fell. 

“  We  did  so  hope  you  would  join  the  choir,”  con¬ 
tinued  Miss  Grafton.  “  We  want  a  tenor  voice 
dreadfully,  and  you  look  as  if  you  had  one.” 

“  The  choir !  ”  repeated  Mr.  Carton,  reflectively. 

“  Yes,  our  Dykewood  choir,”  said  Miss  Grafton. 
“  You  heard  us  on  Sunday.  But  a  really  good  tenor 
would  be  such  an  improvement.  I  am  sure  you 
have  a  singing  face,  if  you  would  only  try.  People 
very  often  don’t  know  their  capabilities  until  they 
begin.” 

There  was  a  very  curious  twitching  about  Mr. 
Carton’s  lips  as  he  listened  to  this.  The  speaker 
did  not  notice  it,  but  little  Bertie  Wynne  did,  and 
wondered.  He  raised  his  eyes  to  Miss  Grafton’s 
face,  and  said  very  quietly,  “You  may  be  right.  I 
suppose  I  am  not  too  old  to  learn.” 

Ho  was  smiling  outright  now,  and  a  chorus  of 
eager  negatives  o(  such  a  supposition  broke  upon 
him. 
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“  And  then  we  are  going  to  have  an  amateur  con¬ 
cert,”  said  Miss  Grafton ;  “  and  we  should  be  so  glad 
of  your  help,  —  at  Dykehambury,  you  know.” 

“  Ah  !  ”  said  Mr.  Carton.  His  face  grew  a  shade 
paler,  and  he  stretched  out  one  hand  in  an  aimless 
sort  of  fashion,  as  though  searching  for  something. 
The  gesture  was  peculiar;  these  people  could  not 
know  how  suddenly  they  had  touched  a  chord  in 
that  weary,  struggling  past  of  his,  and  drawn  forth 
the  old  instinctive  movement  by  which  he  had  been 
used  in  those  days  to  draw  his  sister’s  couch  towards 
him  and  feel  that  there  was  a  comforter. 

Mr.  Carton  walked  home  that  night  with  little 
Bertie  Wynne,  which  gave  rise  to  many  expressions 
of  discontent,  fortunately  never  destined  to  reach  his 
ears.  Bertie’s  servant  kept  at  a  decorous  distance, 
but  there  was  no  laughter  or  funny  speeches  now. 
Hugh  had  grown  grave  in  the  moonlight ;  so  grave, 
indeed,  and  absent,  that  he  would  have  forgotten  to 
wish  his  charge  good  night  if  she  had  not  spoken  the 
wonls  first ;  ami  then  he  remembereil,  and  his  face 
grew  red  as  he  spoke  the  parting  salute. 

The  last  wonls  which  Mr.  Carton  said  to  his  sister 
that  night  must  have  been  very  comical,  to  judge  by 
the  amusement  they  created.  She  looked  up  at  him 
with  mischief  sparkling  in  her  large  eyes ;  and  twist¬ 
ing  the  corners  of  the  mouth,  about  which  pain  had 
drawn  many  lines,  she  said,  simply,  “  Sing  lor  them, 
dear  Hugh,  —  do.” 


“  So  you  have  given  him  up !  ”  said  Mr.  Crane, 
biting  his  lips. 

“  0,  of  course,”  replied  Miss  Grafton.  “  It  would 
never  do  to  take  a  beginner  amongst  the  Dykeham¬ 
bury  people,  —  they  would  n’t  like  it.” 

“  But  you  have  asked  him,”  said  Mr.  Crane.  “  Sup¬ 
pose  he  s.ays  he  will  sing  ?  —  and  there  he  comes. 
Besides,  how  do  you  know  he  is  a  beginner  ?  ” 

“  I  know  how  he  turned  my  music  over,”  said 
Miss  Grafton.  “  But  that ’s  nonsense.  I  should 
have  liked  a  tenor  solo ;  but  we  must  do  without  it.” 

When  Mr.  Carton  made  his  unexpected  entrance 
into  the  committee-room  this  question  was  still  un¬ 
decided.  No  one  spoke  to  him  beyond  the  ordinary 
greeting,  and  that  was  cut  rather  short,  for  they 
were  preoccupied,  and,  in  a  musical  light,  he  was 
evidently  nob^y.  He  sat  listening  and  caressing 
his  moustache,  as  usual,  till  the  debate  grew  warm, 
and  then  all  at  once  the  Oracle  stepped  forward  and 
broke  his  silence. 

“  Ladies  and  gentlemen,”  he  said,  “  I  believe  my 
voice  is  a  tenor.  I  will  undertake  this  solo  that  you 
are  in  trouble  about.  Let  me  see  —  one  part  of  the 
concert  is  to  be  sacred  and  the  other  profane  —  I 
hope  that  does  n’t  mean  that  it  is  to  be  wicked.  If 
I  may  choose,  I-prefer  appearing  in  the  sacred  part. 
I  will  sing  ‘  Deeper  and  deeper  still.’  ” 

There  ran  a  sort  of  terrified  gasp  through  the  as¬ 
sembled  ladies.  Mr.  Crane,  who  liked  to  be  every¬ 
where,  r.nd  hear  everything  that  went  on,  sucked 
the  knob  of  his  stick  and  chuckled.  At  last  some 
one  said  feebly,  “  What,  that  grand  thing !  —  the 
song  John  Brnham  made  immortal  ?  ” 

“  Did  he  ?  ”  said  Hugh.  “  I  should  have  thought 
the  composer  had  some  hand  in  doing  that.  Don’t 
you  approve  of  my  choice  ?” 

“  It  IS  a  difficult  song,”  was  the  reply.  “  Do  you 
know  the  recitative  ?  ” 

“  Recitative,”  repeated  Hugh,  absently ;  “  O,  to 
be  sure.  That  is,  of  course  I  shall  get  the  music, 
and  my  sister  will  run  through  it  with  me  at  home. 


I  don’t  think  you  will  want  me  at  the  rehearsals,” 
he  added,  with  a  twinkle  in  his  eye.  “  I  wish  you 
goofl  evening.” 

Mr.  Carton’s  step  was  more  elastic  than  usual  as 
he  went  away.  Perhaps  the  fresh  summer  air  and 
the  beauty  of  woods  and  fields  did  him  good.  At 
any  rate  it  was  with  a  very  bright  face  that  he  stop¬ 
ped  at  the  little  door  in  the  wall  which  divideil  Mrs. 
Wynne’s  garden  from  his  park.  He  opened  this 
door,  listened,  and  shook  his  head,  but  indulgently. 
Some  one  was  playing  on  a  piano  which  was  not  in 
very  good  tune.  By  and  by  the  sound  ceased,  and 
a  little  figure  came  to  the  window,  peeped  through 
the  muslin  curtains,  and  saw  him.  Mr.  Carton  took 
off  his  hat,  and  she  met  him  at  the  door. 

“  I  thought  you  did  n’t  play,”  he  said. 

“  I  don’t — for  visitors,”  was  the  reply;  “but  mam¬ 
ma  likes  it  I  was  only  trying  a  bit  from  ‘  Oberon.’ 
It  is  such  sparkling  music,  just  as  if  the  writer  were 
so  brimful  of  happiness  and  mirth  that  he  did  n’t 
know  what  to  do  with  himself.” 

“  Then  you  could  n’t  fancy  the  man  who  wrote  it 
dying  slowly  while  he  wrote  ?  ”  said  Mr.  Carton, 
gravely.  “  What  judges  we  are,  all  of  us !  ” 

“  Was  Weber  dying  when  he  wrote  ‘  Oberon  ’  ?  ” 
asked  Bertie. 

“  Yes,”  replied  Mr.  Carton,  “  and  knew  that  he 
was.  He  wrote  it  for  an  English  opera  company, 
and  came  to  England  to  put  it  on  the  stage.  He 
left  his  wife  and  baimies  behind  him  in  the  far 
country,  and  worked  all  the  harder  in  the  hope  of 
seeing  them  once  again  before  he  ilied.  He  never 
did,  though.  It’s  sad,  isn’t  it?  We  won’t  talk 
about  it.  What ’s  that  puzzled  face  for  ?  ” 

“  I  was  wondering,”  said  Bertie,  “  how  you,  who 
don’t  care  for  music,  came  to  know  all  this  about 
Weber,  and  to  be  so  interested  in  it.” 

“  I  may  know  something  of  the  life  of  a  clever 
man,  though  crotchets  and  quavers  were  Greek 
to  me,  may  n’t  I  ?  ”  laughed  Mr.  Carton.  “  And 
how  can  you  tell  that  I  don’t  care  for  music, 
eh  ?  ” 

“  Well,  you  never  say  anything  about  it,”  replied 
Bertie.  “  And  then  the  choir  —  ” 

“  O,  the  choir,”  said  Hugh,  slowly.  “  But  then 
you  sec,  in  the  foreign  churches,  at  least  some  of 
them,  one  might  get  a  little  spoiled  for  —  your 
choir  ?  ” 

“  Don’t  call  it  mine,”  said  Bertie.  “  They 
would  n’t  admit  me  if  I  wanted  to  join  it,  which 
I  do  not,  for  I  could  n’t  spare  time  as  the  others 
can.” 

“  Why  would  n’t  they  admit  you  ?  ”  he  asked. 

“  (),  I  don’t  know,”  replied  Bertie,  with  a  little 
shrug  of  indifference.  “I’m  insignificant  and  a 
nobody,  and  then  my  voice  is  neither  one  thing  nor 
another,  —  not  worth  having,  you  know.  I  can’t  go 
up  to  B,  nor  down  to  wonderful  depths,  Mr.  Carton.” 

“  Will  you  let  me  hear  it  ?  ”  said  Hugh,  quickly. 

“  Are  you  serious  ?  ”  said  Bertie,  looking  up, 
with  a  little  flush  of  astonishment. 

“  Indeed  I  am,”  he  replied.  “  Sing  something 
for  me.” 

Mr.  Carton  was  silent  for  a  while  after  the  song 
was  finished,  and  he  looked  over  Bertie’s  music  dis¬ 
contentedly. 

“  These  don’t  suit  you,”  he  said,  at  last.  “  I  wish 
you  would  let  me  get  some  mezzo-soprano  things  for 
vou.  I  am  going  to  send  to  I^ondon.  Ah,  by  the 
way,  I  have  n’t  told  you  about  that.  I  hope  I  shall 
not  disgrace  myself ;  but  I  am  going  to  sing  a  solo 
at  this  grand  concert.” 
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“  Mr.  Carton  !  ”  exclaimed  Bertie.  the  woods  towards  the  spires  of  Dykehambury,  some 

“  It ’s  quite  true,”  said  ho.  “  Don’t  look  so  terri-  miles  distant, 
fled.  Your  amateur  performers  are  always  indul-  “  Mr.  Carton,  every^dy  is  talking  about  the  con- 
gently  allowed  to  blunder.  Is  it  not  so  V  What  cert,”  continued  Bertie.  “  You  see,  it  is  n’t  the 

o’clock  is  that  ?  ”  he  added,  suddenly.  “  I  had  no  same  thing  as  it  would  be  if  it  were  confined  to 

idea  it  was  so  late  ;  and  Ethel  will  be  waiting  for  Dykewood  and  the  choir.  The  Dykehambury  Music 
me.  Tliat  reminds  me,  AIi.-<8  Bertie :  take  my  Hall  is  a  very  grand  place,  and  people  will  come 

thanks  for  all  your  kindnt*ss  to  her,  and  to  me,  from  all  parts  —  ” 

through  her.  And  now  let  me  pay  my  respects  to  “  For  the  fun  of  hearing  what  a  fool  I  shall  make 
Mi-s.  Wynne,  for  I  must  go.”  of  myself,  eh  ?”  said  Mr.  Carton.  “  Well,  don’t  you 

perceive  that  by  such  means  I  shall  be  adding  to 
IV.  the  receijits  ?  And  as  it  is  for  a  charity,  one  should 

Mu.  Carton  was  a  bachelor,  and  rich,  so  it  would  n’t  mind  being  laughed  at.” 
never  do  for  Dykewood  to  otfend  him  outright.  “  But,  Mr.  Carton,  you  don’t  know  —  ” 

He  must  sing  ha  song ;  that  was,  if  some  happy  “  But,  Miss  Wynne,  you  don’t  know  how  I  w^  be¬ 

chance  did  not  interfere  to  pi’event  it.  If  the  set  on  all  sides  about  this  affair  just  at  first,”  inter- 
Dykchambury  magnates  did  make  fun  of  them  all,  rupted  Mr.  Carton.  “  They  have  begun  to  look 
they  must  bear  it.  Mr.  Crane  said  it  would  serve  coolly  on  me  now,  I  am  aware ;  so  see  how  amiable 
them  right  for  besieging  the  man  as  soon  as  he  came  I  am  to  be  still  willing  to  help.” 
amongst  them  ;  and  of  couise  he  would  make  a  fool  “  But  if  you  can’t  V  ”  said  Bertie, 

of  himself.  The  ladies  comforted  themselves  with  “  I  man  never  knows  what  he  can  do  till  he  tries,” 

the  rcllectiou  that  a  failure  would  do  him  good ;  rejilied  Mr.  Carton. 

would  make  him  more  humble  and  tractable,  and  Why,  you  don’t  even  attend  the  reheai’sals,”  said 
teach  him  not  to  make  remarks  about  the  choir.  Bertie. 

But  little  Bertie  Wynne  went  about  with  a  troubled  There  was  an  Involuntary  movement  of  Mr.  Car- 
face  amongst  her  flowers,  and  told  herself,  with  rising  ton’s  hands  towards  his  ears.  “  No,”  said  he,  “  I  do 
anger,  that  she  hated  the  concert,  and  that  nothing  not;  and  I  have  n’t  got  the  song  yet” 
shoulil  ever  induce  her  to  go  to  it.  She  was  think-  Bertie  turned  a  horror-stricken  face  towards  him. 
ing  this  one  evening  discontentedly,  while  her  busy  “  Do  you  know  that  the  concert  is  fixed  for  Wed- 
scissors  snipped  away  here  and  there  a  dead  rose  nesilay  ?”  she  Jisked. 

from  the  standards,  when  suddenly  a  voice,  which  “  Yes,”  replied  Hugh.  “  I  expected  to  get  my 
she  knew  pretty  well  by  this  time,  uttered  her  packet  by  post  this  morning,  but  it  did  n’t  come, 
name,  and  she  looked  up  and  saw  Mr.  Carton’s  I  wonder  if  I  remembered  to  put  the  address?” 
brown  face  above  the  wall  on  which  his  hands  he  added,  with  a  spirit  of  mischief  he  could  not 
rested.  control. 

“  Those  roses  are  finer  than  mine,”  he  said,  de-  “  Mr.  Carton,”  said  Bertie,  “  don’t  do  it.” 

murely.  “  May  I  have  one  if  I  come  for  it  ?  ”  Hugh’s  air  of  light  raillery  changed  altogether  at 

He  did  not  wait  for  an  answer,  but  raised  himself  those  pleading  words.  He  bent  down  and  took  the 
to  the  top  of  the  wall,  and  then  dropjied  on  the  two  nervous  little  hands  in  his,  and  his  face  was  very 
other  side.  grave. 

“  It ’s  so  far  round  to  the  gate,”  he  said,  glancing  “  You  don’t  like  me  to  be  made  fun  of,”  said  he. 
at  a  wicket  about  three  yards  distant.  “And  be-  “  You  are  unhappy — that  is,  anxious,  on  my  account, 
sides,  I  feel  very  like  a  school-boy  still.  I  never  see  Bertie  ?  ” 

a  wall  like  this  without  wanting  to  climb  over  it.  “  Yes— and  Ethel’s,”  added  Bertie,  quickly.  She 
Now  for  my  rose.”  ^  ^  hardly  knew  what  made  her  add  that.  Perhaps  it 

Bertie  handed  him  the  scissors,  but  Hugh  said,  was  something  in  his  face  which  she  had  never  seen 
“No,  cut  it  for  me.  Now  put  it  in  my  button-hole ;  before ;  or  it  might  have  been  the  consciousness  that 
thank  you.  What ’s  the  matter  ?  ”  .  he  had  called  lier  by  her  name  for  the  first  time.  If 

He  asked  t^  question  quickly,^  and  in  a  tone  she  had  looked  at  him  then  she  would  have  seen  that 
which  had  lost  its^  lightness,  tbr,  looking  down  at  her  a  debate  was  going  on  in  his  mind,  but  she  did  not 
as  she  obeyed  his^  command,  he  saw  that  her  face  He  was  silent  for  some  minutes,  still  holding  her 
was  jiale,  and  fancied  her  fingers  trembled.  hands ;  then  dropping  them,  he  turned  away,  and 

“  iV  hat  _  a  rufUan  of  a  fellow  I  am !  ”  said  he.  said,  coldly,  “  I  shall  hope  to  see  you  at  the  con- 
“Whatisit?  Mrs.  Wynne  —  ”  cert,  nevertheleas,  Miss  Wynne;  don’t  disappoint 

“  No,  no,”  interrupted  Bertie ;  “  mamma  is  all  me.” 
right;  it  is  n’t  that.  And  there ’s  nothing  the  mat-  The  words  fell  chill  on  Bertie’s  heart,  and  she 
ter,  only  —  Mr.  Carton,  I  want  very  much  to  say  took  a  step  towards  him. 

something  to  you,  if  you  are  sure  you  won’t  be  “You  are  angry,”  she  said.  “I  have  offended 
»ngrr-”  .  you.” 

“  Angry!  ’  said  he.  “  We  ought  to  be  friends  by  “  No.  Good  night,”  he  replied, 
this  tiiiie.  Miss  Wynne.  You  are  not  afraid  of  me  ?  ”  Mr.  Carton  never  looked  back  once,  but  went  out 

“No,’  said  Bertie;  “but —  I  wanted  your  sister  by  the  gate  this  time,  soberly  enough,  and  walkeil 
to  say  it,  and  she  would  n’t.  She  said  that  I  must  away  along  the  park.  And  Bertie  stayed  amongst 
speak  to  you  myself,  —  that  you  would  not  listen  to  the  roses,  thinking  she  had  done  a  foolish  thing; 
her.  Mr.  Carton,  it ’s  about  the  concert.”  wishing  that  vainest  of  all  wishes,  for  the  past  back 

Ilugh  s  face  ^  changed  in  a  moment.  Subdued  again,  till  it  grew  late,  till  the  moon  came  out,  and 
.  mirth  gleamed  in  his  eyes,  and  twisted  the  comers  she  went  into  the  house  with  the  heart-ache, 
of  his  lips  under  the  black  moustache,  but  Bertie 

was  not  looking  at  him.  v. 

**  ^  shall  make  a  worse  mess  th.an  the  The  clocks  in  the  great  square  of  Dykehambury 

re^?  ”  he  said.  were  striking  seven,  and  one  solitary  gentleman  was 

Bertie  did  not  answer ;  she  was  looking  away  over  wandering  about  the  orchestra  of  the  music-hall. 
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The  oi^an  stood  ready  open,  and  this  gentleman 
went  up  to  it  and  examined  the  stops ;  but  he  couhl 
have  done  nothing  further  if  he  had  desired  it,  since 
there  was  no  one  to  blow  for  him.  From  the  organ 
he  turned  to  the  grand  piano,  struck  a  few  chortls, 
and  broke  olf  with  a  gesture  of  amusement.  It  was 
the  air  the  variations  of  which  he  had  so  uncere¬ 
moniously  cut  short  for  Miss  Grafton.  Then  this 
solitary  gentleman  espied  in  one  corner  a  violin  with 
its  bow  stuck  invitingly  across  it.  A  strange  expres¬ 
sion  stole  over  his  face  at  the  sight  of  this.  He  took 
off  his  gloves  and  went  up  to  it  softly,  looking  round 
him  as  if  he  had  been  going  to  do  some  guilty  thing. 
He  had  only  time  to  adjust  the  instrument  caressingly 
in  its  place,  and  to  draw  from  it  one  long  chonl, 
when  another  step  came  up  the  stairs,  and  the  con¬ 
ductor  stood  before  him.  Hugh  Carton  j)ositively 
blushed  as  he  put  down  his  prize  with  reluctant 
fingers.  lie  glanced  with  a  comical  deprecation  at 
the  new-comer,  who  knew  no  Ixstter  than  other  peo¬ 
ple  what  were  the  powers  of  this  bold  soloist,  and 
sai<l,  half  smiling,  “  Who  knows  ?  I  might  play  as 
well  as  sing,  if  I  tried.” 

He  then  selected  his  corner  in  the  orchestra,  and 
took  his  seat.  He  did  not  care  about  all  the  fuss 
and  bustle  of  the  green-room,  and  he  sat,  indolently 
watching  the  chorus-singers  take  their  places,  the 
arrangement  of  harps  and  music-stands,  and  the 
gradual  filling  of  the  hall  down  below,  till  the  con¬ 
ductor  came  forward  with  his  baton,  and  the  over¬ 
ture  began.  No  one  who  looked  at  him  would 
have  thought  that  Hugh  heard  anything.  He  never 
move<l  a  muscle  of  his  face,  never  looked  up  even 
when  the  first  80i>rano  solo  brought  forth  an  encore, 
so  clamorous,  that  it  had  to  be  complied  with.  He 
was  perfectly  passive  and  immovable  until  his  own 
turn  came,  when  he  stepped  forward  and  took  up 
his  music. 

Even  Hugh  himself  could  not  help  being  con¬ 
scious  of  the  subdued  rustle  which  swept  tlirough 
the  hall  at  his  aj)pearance,  —  a  rustle  of  excited  an¬ 
ticipation  ;  a  sort  of  self^ratulatory  preparation  to 
be  critical.  He  knew  that  there  were  smiles  more 
cynical  than  pleasant  on  some  of  the  faces,  and  that 
opera-glasses  were  being  levelled  at  him.  His 
blood  might  have  flowed  a  little  more  quickly  in  his 
veins,  perhaps,  as  he  looked  down  upon  the  au¬ 
dience  below  him,  but  that  was  all.  He  could  not 
see,  though  porhap  he  guessed  intuitively,  that 
Bertie  Wynne  had  her  head  bent  down,  and  her 
hands  presse<l  tightly  together  in  an  agony  of  sus¬ 
pense  for  him ;  for  Bertie  had  retracted  her  decision 
not  to  be  present.  She  had  found  it  impossible  to 
stay  away ;  juid  she  will  never  forget  the  moment 
when  the  first  few  notes  of  Hugh’s  recitative  broke 
on  her  ear,  and  the  little  rustle  in  the  hall  sunk 
suddenly  into  breathless  stillness.  Bertie’s  head 
was  raised,  and  the  flush  of  nervous  dread  left  her 
face.  She  had  never  heard  anything  like  this  be¬ 
fore  ;  it  was  very  possible  that  Dykehambury  never 
had  cither. 

The  silence  remained  unbroken  for  some  mo¬ 
ments  after  the  song  was  finished,  and  then  the  ap 
plause  broke  out  in  a  de.afening  clamor,  that  would 
not  cease  until  Mr.  Carton  came  back,  spoke  a  wonl 
to  the  accompanyist,  and  substituted  “  Angels  ever 
bright  and  fair.” 

The  rest  of  the  concert  was  hopeless  confusion  to 
Bertie  Wynne.  In  the  interval  she  heard  dimly 
the  exclamation  of  astonishment  and  delight  that 
ppsed  from  lip  to  lip  around  her ;  she  even  recog¬ 
nized  the  harsh  chuckle  of  Mr.  Crane,  as  he  asked 


old  Mrs.  Grafton  what  she  thought  of  the  choir  after 
that;  and  she  was  vaguely  watchful  of  that  one 
figure  sitting  silent  and  grave  in  the  orchestra, 
never  moving,  never  seeming  to  notice  anything 
that  went  on,  and  to  all  appearance  profoundly  un¬ 
conscious  of  the  commotion  which  his  wonderful 
voice  had  stirred  up  in  the  hall.  She  knew  little 
more  until  she  found  herself  in  Mrs.  Grafton’s 
carriage,  and  saw  Hugh  at  the  window  petitioning 
for  a  seat.  He  did  not  say  much  when  he  got  in. 
The  stars  were  bright,  ami  the  air  of  the  summer 
night  was  very  sweet  after  the  close  music-hall. 
Perhaps  altogether  there  had  been  no  passage  in 
Bertie’s  quiet  life  so  wonderful  .as  this  drive  home 
from  Dykehambur}'.  At  the  little  gate  in  the  wall 
they  both  got  out,  and  Bertie’s  clia/ieron  drove 
away,  with  a  caution  to  Mr.  Carton  to  see  her  safe 
into  the  house.  Hugh  took  olf  his  hat  to  the  re¬ 
treating  carriage  significantly,  and  stcxvl  in  the 
gateway,  looking  down  at  the  little  figure  all  in 
white  beside  him.  _ _ 

“  Well  ?  ”  he  said,  smiling. 

“  Mr.  Carton,  I  never  heard  anything  SO  beautiful 
in  my  life,”  said  Bertie.  “  Why  did  n’t  vou  tell  us  ?  ” 

“  Tell  yOu  what  ?  ”  he  asked ;  “  that  1  once  made 
a  living  by  singing  in  public  ?  I  never  said  that  I 
knew  nothing  of  music.  It  was  taken  for  granted ; 
and,  excuse  me,  your  Dykewood  people  are  rather 
supercilious;  they  amused  me  a  little.  One  only, 
out  of  all,  did  not  sneer,  but  took  a  ]Nirt  that  would 
have  been  doubly  kind  if  I  had  been  the  presunip 
tuous  fool  they  thought  me.  Ho  you  think  I  did 
not  know  the  sort  of  ‘lead  him  on,  it  will  be  fun,’ 
that  possessed  all  Dykewood  —  you  excepted  ?  Yet 
one  evening  I  was  sorely  tempted  to  tell.  Do  you 
rememlier  V  ” 

“  I  think  so,”  said  Bertie,  as  she  made  a  step  to¬ 
wards  the  house ;  but  he  stopped  her. 

“  One  moment,”  said  Hugh.  “  Something  else 
dates  from  that  same  evening.  My  pulses  are  riot¬ 
ously  quick ;  I  can’t  go  home  till  they  are  quieter. 
I  began  to  hope  then,  Bertie,  that  evening,  that  I 
might  give  my  little  friend  and  counsellor  a  dearer 
title.  It ’s  very  sweet  to  hope.  You  won’t  forbid 
it  ?  Don’t  you  care  for  me  after  all  ?  ” 

“  I  am  not  fit,”  said  Bertie, 

“  You  are  my  pearl  of  price  that  I  meant  to  win 
for  myself,  if  I  could,”  said  Hugh.  “Listen:  no; 
thns,  with  your  hand  in  mine,  that  I  may  feel  if  you 
shrink  from  me.  My  father  married  an  Italian  op¬ 
era-singer,  and  was  cut  off  with  a  shilling  for  doing 
so.  Do  you  think  the  worse  of  me  for  my  mother’s 
sake?” 

“  No,”  replied  Bertie. 

“  I  have  been  next  door  to  a  pauper,”  he  contin¬ 
ued.  I  have  done  the  hardest  manual  labor.  Fi¬ 
nally,  I  have  been  a  public  singer  myself.  Do  you 
think  the  worse  of  me  for  all  this  ?  ” 

Involuntarily  Bertie  crept  a  little  closer  to  him, 
which  was  answer  sufficient. 

“If  those  silent  wootls  and  lawns  could  speak, 
they  would  tell  how  you  have  haunted  them  with 
your  ghostlv  presence.  Come  and  make  it  real  for 
me.  I  shall  come  to-morrow,  and  the  next  day,  and 
every  day  until  you  will  let  me  take  you  home. 
These  things  creep  out,  don’t  they,  Bertie?  To¬ 
morrow  all  Dykewood  will  know  what  came  of  the 
Dykehambury  concert.” 

“  They  will  say  that  I  am  not  good  enough  for 
you,”  returned  Bertie. 

Mr.  Cai’ton’s  answer  was  unimportant.  He  waited 
until  the  hall  door  had  closed  after  Bertie,  stayed  a 
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little  while  longer,  looking  up  at  the  light  in  her 
window,  and  then  went  off’  to  walk  up  and  down  in 
the  starlight,  and  wonder  that  Fortune  was  so  good 
to  him,  just  as  he  used  to  wonder  in  the  old  days 
at  the  strange  grudge  she  seemed  to  bear  him. 

WALT  WHITMAN. 

Thkiie  is  as  yet  nothing  distinctive  in  American 
literature  except  its  tendency.  This  is  interesting, 
because  it  is  toward  a  reproduction  of  some  of  the 
characteristics  hitherto  peeuliar  to  the  earliest  liter¬ 
ature  of  the  East.  That  the  tints  and  splendors  of 
the  Oriental  should  be^in  to  reappear  in  the  Occi¬ 
dent!  mind,  is  ^  manifest  as  it  is  suggestive.  Tlie 
passion  for  Oriental  Scriptures  in  America  was 
already  active  when  the  transcendentalists  of  Boston 
recognized  it  twenty-five  years  ago,  and  I’csponded 
to  it  in  the  pages  of  their  magazine,  the  Dial, 
which  contained  in  each  number  an  important 
chapter  of  “  Ethnical  Scriptures.”  Mr.  Emerson 
reproduced  many  fine  thoughts  from  Hafiz,  Saadi, 
and  the  Redekunst^  ”  and  other  Persian  tran¬ 
scripts  of  Von  Hammer.  Tboreau,  naturalist  and 
scholar,  passed  his  life  in  the  woods  as  a  devout 
Yogi,  studying  the  Baghavat  Geeta  and  the  Pura- 
nas.  Other  miners  of  tliis  old  vein,  as  Brookes  and 
Alger,  scattered  through  the  country  orient  pearls 
from  “  Wisilom  of  the  Brahmin  ”  and  “  Grains  of 
Incense,”  which  were  hungrily  caught  up  by  the 
multitude.  I  could  quote  here  worthy  verses  from 
several  young  poets  of  America,  to  show  that  the 
direction  I  have  ascribed  to  the  Occidental  mind 
is  genuine,  and  as  free  from  mere  imitativeness  as 
from  affectation ;  but  my  purpose  at  present  is  to 
give  some  account  of  a  singular  genius  whose  writ¬ 
ings,  although  he  certainly  had  no  acquaintance 
with  Oriental  literature,  have  given  the  most  inter- 
esUng  illustration  of  it,  besides  being  valuable  in 
other  respects. 

It  was  about  ten  years  ago  that  literary  circles  in 
and  around  Boston  were  startled  by  the  tidings  that 
Emerson  —  whose  Incredulity  concerning  American 
books  was  known  to  be  as  profound  as  that  of  Syd¬ 
ney  Smith  —  had  discovered  an  American  poet. 
Emerson  had  been  for  many  years  our  literary 
banker ;  paper  that  he  had  inspected,  coin  that  had 
been  rung  on  his  counter,  would  pass  safely  any¬ 
where.  On  his  table  had  been  laid  one  day  a 
queerlj’-shapcd  book,  entitled,  “  Leaves  of  Grass. 
By  Walt  Whitman.”  There  was  also  in  the  front 
the  portrait  of  a  middle-aged  man  in  the  garb  of  a 
workingman.  The  Concord  philosopher’s  feeling 
on  perusing  this  book  was  expressed  in  a  private 
letter  to  its  author,  which  I  (j^uote  from  memory : 
“  At  first  I  rubbed  my  .eyes  to  hnd  if  this  new  sun¬ 
beam  might  not  be  an  illusion . I  greet 

you  at  the  beginning  of  a  great  career,  which  yet 
must  have  had  a  long  foreground  somewhere  for 
such  a  start.”  Toward  no  other  American,  toward 
no  contemporary  excepting  Carlyle,  had  Emerson 
ever  used  such  strong  expressions  as  these.  The 
writer  to  whom  they  had  been  addressed  at  once 

Erinted  a  new  edition  of  his  poems,  placing  on  the 
ack  of  it,  “  I  greet  you  at  the  beginning  of  a  great 
career.  —  R.  W.  Emerson.” 

This  and  the  publication  of  the  entire  letter  at 
the  end  of  the  volume  annoyed  Mr.  Emerson  very 
much,  fur  it  was  a  formidable  book  for  any  gentle¬ 
man  to  earn’  by  his  indorsement  into  general  soci¬ 
ety.  Mr.  Emerson  was  afterwards  convinced,  I 
believe,  that  Walt  Whitman  had  printed  his  letter 


in  ignorance  of  the  biense'ances  in  such  cases,  but  he 
was  destined  to  hear  of  some  unpleasant  resulte 
from  it.  Walt  Whitman’s  book  was,  in  fact,  un¬ 
readable  in  many  of  those  ciredes  to  which  the 
refined  thinker’s  name  at  once  bore  it ;  and  many 
were  the  stories  of  the  attempts  to  read  it  in  mixed 
companies.  One  grave  clergyman  made  an  effort 
to  read  it  aloud  to  some  gentlemen  and  ladies,  an(l 
only  broke  down  after  surprising  his  company  con¬ 
siderably.  Nevertheless,  tlie  book  continued  to  be 
studied  quietly,  and  those  who  re.ad  it  ceased  to 
wonder  that  it  should  have  kindled  the  sage  who 
had  complained  that  the  American  freeman  is 
“  timid,  imitative,  tame,"  from  listening  too  lon^  to 
“  the  courtly  muses  of  Europe.”  Tlie  plainness  of 
speech  in  “  Leaves  of  Grass  ”  is  indeed  biblical ; 
there  is,  too,  a  startling  priapism  running  throuarh 
it ;  nay,  simeamish  readers  must  needs  hold  their 
noses,  for  the  writer  does  not  hesitate  to  bring  the 
slop-bucket  into  the  drawing-room  to  show  that  the 
chemic  laws  work  therein  also ;  yet  from  its  first 
sentence,  “  I  celebrate  myself,”  there  stixrts  forth  an 
endless  procession  of  the  forms  and  symbols  of  life, 
—  now  funeral,  now  carnival,  or  again  a  masejuerade 
of  nations,  cities,  epochs,  or  the  elements,  natural 
and  human,  —  fascinating  the  eye  with  wonder  or 
dread.  To  these  terrible  eyes  Maya  surrenders; 
faces,  forms,  skeletons,  are  unsheathed.  Here  are 
the  autographs  of  New  York,  and  of  the  prairies, 
savannalu,  Ohio,  Mississippi,  and  all  powers,  good 
and  evil.  There  is  much  that  is  repulsive  to  the 
ordinary  mind  in  these  things  and  in  the  poems  that 
really  express  them ;  but  as  huge  reptdes  help  to 
fashion  the  pedestal  of  man,  as  artists  find  in  grilfms 
and  erouching  animal  forms  the  fundamental  vital¬ 
ity  upon  which  the  statue  or  pillar  may  repose,  one 
might  not  unreasonably  find  in  the  wild  and  gro- 
tesciue  forms  of  Walt  Whitman’s  chants,  so  instinct 
with  life,  the  true  basis  of  any  shaft,  not  the  dupli¬ 
cate  of  any  raised  elsewhere,  that  American  thought 
is  to  raise . 

Having  occasion  to  visit  New  York  soon  after  the 
appearance  of  Walt  Whitman’s  book,  I  was  uiged 
by  some  friends  to  search  him  out,  and  make  some 
report  to  them  concerning  him.  It  was  on  a  Sun¬ 
day  in  midsummer  that  I  journeyed  through  the 
almost  interminable  and  monotonous  streets  which 
stretch  out  upon  “  fish-shaped  Paumanok,”  and  the 
direction  led  me  to  the  very  last  house  outward 
from  the  great  city,  —  a  small  wooden  house  of  two 
stories.  At  my  third  knock  a  fine-looking  old  lady 
opened  the  door  just  enough  to  eye  me  carefully, 
and  ask  what  I  wanted.  It  struck  me,  after  a  little, 
that  his  mother  —  for  so  she  declared  herself —  was 
apprtihensive  that  an  agent  of  the  police  might  he 
after  her  son,  on  account  of  his  audacious  book.  At 
last,  however,  she  pointed  to  an  open  common  with 
a  central  hill,  and  told  me  I  should  find  her  son 
there.  The  day  was  excessively  hot,  the  thermom¬ 
eter  at  nearly  100°,  and  the  sun  blazed  down  as 
only  on  sandy  Long  Island  can  the  sun  blaze.  The 
common  had  not  a  single  tree  or  shelter,  and  it 
seemed  to  me  that  only  a  very  devout  fire-worshipper 
indeed  could  be  found  there  on  such  a  day.  No 
human  being  could  I  sec  at  first  in  any  direction ; 
but  just  as  I  was  about  to  return  I  saw  stretched 
u{M>n  his  back,  and  gazing  up  straight  .at  the  terrible 
sun,  the  man  I  was  seeking.  With  his  gr<ay  cloth¬ 
ing,  his  blue-gray  shirt,  his  iron-gray  hair,  his  swart, 
sunburnt  face  and  bare  neck,  he  lay  upon  the 
brown-and-white  grass,  —  for  the  sun  had  burnt 
away  its  greenness,  —  and  was  so  like  the  earth  upon 
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which  he  rested,  that  he  seemed  almost  enough  a 
part  of  it  for  one  to  pass  by  without  recognition.  I 
approached  him,  gave  my  name  and  reason  for 
searching  him  out,  and  asked  him  if  he  did  not  find 
the  sun  rather  hot.  “  Not  at  all  too  hot,”  was  his 
reply ;  and  he  confided  to  me  that  this  was  one  of 
his  favorite  places  and  attitudes  for  composing 
«  poems.”  He  then  walked  with  me  to  his  home, 
and  took  me  along  its  narrow  ways  to  his  room.  A 
small  room  of  aMut  fifteen  square  feet,  with  a 
single  window  looking  out  on  the  barren  solitudes 
of  the  island  ;  a  small  cot,  a  wash-stand  with  a  little 
looking-glass  hung  over  it,  from  a  tack  in  the  wall,  a 
pine  table  with  pen,  ink,  and  paper  on  it;  an  old 
line-engraving,  representing  Bacchus,  hung  on  the 
wall,  and  opposite  a  similar  one  of  Silenus ;  these 
constituted  the  visible  environment  of  Walt  Whit¬ 
man.  There  was  not,  apparently,  a  single  book  in 
the  room.  In  reply  to  my  expression  of  a  desire  to 
see  his  books,  he  declared  that  he  hml  very  few.  I 
found,  upon  further  inquiry,  that  he  had  received 
only  such  a  good  English  education  as  every  Ameri¬ 
can  lad  may  receive  from  the  public  schools,  and 
that  he  now  had  access  to  the  libraries  of  some  of  his 
friends.  The  books  he  seemed  to  know  and  love 
the  best  were  the  Bible,  Homer,  and  Shakespeare : 
these  he  owned,  and  probably  had  in  his  pocket 
whilst  we  were  talking.  He  had  two  studies  where 
he  read ;  one  was  the  top  of  an  omnibus,  and  the 
other  a  small  mass  of  sand,  then  entirely  uninhabit¬ 
ed,  far  out  in  the  ocean,  called  Coney  Island. 
Many  days  had  he  passed  on  that  island,  as  complete¬ 
ly  alone  as  Crusoe.  He  had  no  literary  acquaint¬ 
ance,  beyond  a  company  of  Bohemians  who  wrote 
for  the  Saturday  Press,  —  the  organ  at  that  time  of 
all  the  audacity  of  New  York,  —  whom  he  now  and 
then  met  at  Pfaaf's  lager-beer  cellar.  He  was 
remarkably  taciturn,  however,  about  himself,  —  con¬ 
sidering  the  sublime  egoism  of  his  book,  —  and  cared 
only  about  his  “poems,”  of  which  he  read  me  one 
that  had  not  then  appeared.  I  could  not  help  sus¬ 
pecting  that  he  must  have  had  masters ;  but  he  de¬ 
clared  that  he  had  learned  all  that  he  knew  from 
omnibus-drivers,  ferryboat-pilots,  fishermen,  boat¬ 
men,  and  the  men  and  women  of  the  markets  and 
wharves.  These  were  all  inarticulate  poets,  and  he 
interpreted  them.  The  only  distinguished  contem- 

Cy  he  had  ever  met  was  the  Rev.  Henry  Ward 
her,  of  Brooklyn,  who  had  visited  him.  He 
had,  he  said,  asked  Mr.  Beecher  what  were  his  feel¬ 
ings  when  he  heard  a  man  swear ;  and  that  gentle¬ 
man  having  admitted  that  he  felt  shocked,  he 
(Whitman^  concluded  that  he  still  preferred  keep¬ 
ing  to  the  boatmen  for  his  company.  He  was  at  the 
time  a  little  under  forty  years  of  .age.  His  father 
had  been  a  farmer  on  Long  Island,  and  Walt  had 
worked  on  the  farm  in  early  life.  His  father  was  of 
English,  his  mother  of  Dutch,  descent,  thus  giving 
him  the  blood  of  both  the  races  which  had  settled 
New  York.  In  his  youth  he  had  listened  to  the 
preaching  of  the  great  Quaker  iconoclast,  Elias  | 
Hicks,  of  whom  his  parents  were  followers ;  and  I 
fancy  that  Hicks,  than  whom  few  abler  men  have 
appeared  in  any  country  in  modem  times,  gave  the 
most  important  contribution  to  bis  education.  After 
leaving  his  father’s  farm  he  taught  school  for  a  short 
time,  then  became  a  printer,  and  afterwards  a  car¬ 
penter.  Wlien  bis  first  volume  appeared  he  was 
putting  up  frame  dwellings  in  Brooklyn ;  the  volume 
was,  however,  set  in  type  entirely  by  his  own  hand. 
He  had  been  originally  of  the  Democratic  party ; 
but  when  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law  was  passed  he 
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found  that  he  was  too  really  democratic  for  that, 
and  uttered  his  declaration  of  independence  in  a 
poem  called  “  Blood-monej',’’  —  a  poem  not  found 
in  his  works,  but  which  was  the  first  he  ever  wrote. 
He  confessed  to  having  no  talent  for  industry,  and 
that  his  forte  was  “loafing  and  writing  poems”;  he 
w.as  poor,  but  had  discovered  that  he  could,  on  the 
whole,  live  magnificently  on  bread  and  water.  He 
had  travelled  through  the  country  as  far  .as  New 
Orleans,  where  he  once  edited  a  paper.  But  I  would 
find,  he  said,  all  of  him  —  his  life,  works,  and 
days  —  in  his  book;  he  h.ad  kept  nothing  back 
whatever. 

We  passed  the  remainder  of  the  day  roaming,  or 
“  loafing,”  on  Staten  Island,  where  wo  had  shade, 
and  many  miles  of  a  beautiful  beach.  Whilst  we 
bathed,  I  was  impressed  by  a  certain  grandeur 
about  the  man,  and  remembered  the  picture  of 
Bacchus  on  the  wall  of  his  room.  I  then  perceived 
that  the  sun  had  put  a  red  mask  on  his  face  and 
neck,  and  that  his  body  was  a  ruddy  blonde,  pure 
and  noble,  his  form  being  at  the  same  time  remark¬ 
able  for  fine  curves  and  for  that  grace  of  movement 
which  is  the  flower  of  shapely  and  well-knit  bones. 
His  head  was  oviform  in  every  way  ;  his  hair,  which 
was  strongly  mixed  with  gray,  was  cut  close  to  his 
head,  and,  with  his  beard,  was  in  strange  contrast  to 
the  almost  infantine  fulness  and  serenity  of  his  face. 
This  serenity,  however,  came  from  the  quiet  light 
blue  eyes,  and  above  these  there  were  three  or  four 
deep  horizontal  furrows,  which  life  had  ploughed. 
The  first  glow  of  any  kind  that  I  saw  about  him 
was  when  he  entered  the  water,  which  he  fairly 
hugged  with  a  lover’s  enthusiasm.  But  when  he 
was  talking  about  that  which  deeply  interested  him, 
his  voice,  always  gentle  and  clear,  became  slow,  and 
his  eyelids  had  a  tendency  to  decline  over  his  eyes. 
It  was  impossible  not  to  feel  at  every  moment  the 
reality  of  every  word  and  movement  of  the  man,  and 
also  the  surprising  delicacy  of  one  who  was  even 
freer  with  his  pen  than  moilest  Montaigne. 

After  m.aking  an  appointment  to  meet  Walt  again 
during  the  week,  when  we  would  saunter  through 
the  streets  of  New  York,  I  went  off  to  find  myself 
almost  sleepless  with  thinking  of  this  new  acquaint¬ 
ance.  He  had  so  magnetized  me,  so  charged  me, 
as  it  were,  with  somewhat  indefinable,  that  for  the 
time  the  only  wise  course  of  life  seemed  to  be  to  put 
on  a  blue  shirt  and  a  blouse,  and  loaf  about  Mana- 
hatta  and  Paumanok,  —  “loaf,  and  invite  my  soul,” 
to  use  my  new  friend’s  phrase.  I  found  time  hang¬ 
ing  heavily  on  my  hands,  and  the  sights  of  the  bril¬ 
liant  city  tame,  whilst  waiting  for  the  ne.xt  meeting, 
and  wondered  if  he  would  seem  such  a  grand  fellow 
when  I  saw  him  again.  I  found  him  on  the  ap¬ 
pointed  morning  setting  in  type  in  a  Brooklyn  print¬ 
ing-office  a  paper  from  the  Democratic  Review,  urg¬ 
ing  the  superiority  of  Walt  Whitman’s  poetry  over 
that  of  Tennyson,  which  he  meant  to  print  (as  he 
did  everything,  pro  and  con,  in  full)  in  the  appen¬ 
dix  of  his  next  edition.  He  still  had  on  the  work¬ 
ingman’s  garb,  which  (he  said)  he  had  been  brought 
up  to  wear,  and  now  found  it  an  advantage  to  con¬ 
tinue.  It  became  plain  to  me,  as  I  passed  along 
the  streets  and  on  the  ferry  with  him,  that  he  was  a 
prince  incognito  amongst  his  lower  class  acquaint¬ 
ances.  They  met  him  continually,  grasped  his  hand 
with  enthusiasm,  and  laughed  and  chatted  (but  on 
no  occasion  did  he  laugh,  nor,  indeed,  did  1  ever 
see  li.m  .luile).  Having  some  curiosity  to  knaw 
whether  .^his  class  of  persons  appreciate.!  ';ini  at  .all, 
I  privately  said  to  a  workman  in  corduroys,  with 
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■whom  I  had  seen  him  conversing,  and  whom  he  had 
just  left,  “  Do  you  know  who  that  man  there  is  ?  ” 
“  That  be  Walt  Whitman.”  “  Have  you  known  him 
long  ?  ”  “  Many  a  year.”  “  What  sort  of  a  man  is 
heV”  “A  fusrate  man  is  Walt.  Nobody  knows 
Walt  but  likes  him;  nearW  everybody  knows  him, 
and — and  loves  him.”  There  was  a  curious  look 
about  the  fellow  as  he  emphasized  the  word  loves, 
as  if  he  were  astonished  at  the  success  with  which 
he  had  expressed  himself.  “  He  has  written  a  book, 
—  has  n’t  he  ?  ”  “  Not  as  ever  I  hearn  on.”  Sev¬ 
eral  times,  as  we  were  crossing  the  waters  about 
New  York,  I  was  able  to  sejiaratc  from  him,  and 
put  similar  questions  to  artisans  and  others  with 
whom  I  had  seen  him  interchange  greetings  or 
wonls;  but  I  found  none  of  them  knew  anything 
about  his  writings,  though  all  felt  a  pride  in  being 
acquainted  with  liim.  Nothing  could  surpass  the 
blending  of  insouciance  with  active  observation  in 
his  manner  as  we  strolled  along  the  streets.  “  Look 
at  that  face !  ”  he  exclaimed  once  as  we  jiaused  near 
the  olhce  of  the  Herald.  I  looked  and  beheld  a 
boy  of  perhajis  fifteen  years,  with  certainly  a  hid¬ 
eous  countenance,  the  face  one-sided,  and  one  eye 
almost  hanging  out  of  a  villanous  low  forehead. 
He  had  a  bundle  under  his  arm.  “  There,”  said 
Walt,  “is  a  New  York  reptile.  There’s  poison 
about  his  fangs  I  think.”  We  watched  him  as  he 
looked  furtively  about,  and  presently  he  seemed  to 
see  that  we  ha<l  our  eyes  on  him,  and  was  skulking 
otr.  At  th.at  my  companion  beckoned  him,  and 
after  a  little  succeeded  in  bringing  him  to  us,  when 
we  found  that  he  was  selling  obscene  books.  At 
the  Tombs  prison  we  went  among  the  prisoners,  and 
the  confidence  and  volubility  with  which  they  ran 
to  him  to  pour  out  their  grievances  as  if  he  were 
one  in  authority,  was  singular.  In  one  man’s  case 
he  took  a  special  interest.  The  man,  pending  trial 
for  a  slight  offence,  had  been  put  into  a  very  disa- 
reeable  and  unhealthy  place.  Hearing  his  account, 
V’alt  turned  about,  went  straight  to  the  governor 
of  the  prison,  and  related  the  matter,  —  ending  thus : 
“  In  my  opinion  it  is  a  damned  shame.”  The  gov¬ 
ernor  was  at  first  stunned  by  this  from  an  outsider, 
and  one  in  the  dress  of  a  laborer ;  then  ho  eyed  him 
from  head  to  foot  as  if  questioning  whether  to  com¬ 
mit  him ;  during  which  the  offender  stood  eying 
the  governor  in  turn  with  a  severe  serenity.  Walt 
triumphed  in  this  duel  of  eyeshots,  and,  without 
another  word,  the  governor  called  an  olficer  to  go 
and  transfer  the  prisoner  to  a  better  room.  I  have 
often  remembered  the  oath  of  Walt  Whitman  on 
this  occasion,  as  being  one  of  the  most  religious  ut¬ 
terances  I  have  over  heard. 

Henry  Thoreau,  who,  though  at  present  almost 
without  Euroiiean  reputation,  will  be  hereafter  re¬ 
garded  as  one  of  the  ablest  thinkers  and  scliolars 
that  ever  lived  in  America,  visited  Walt  Whitman 
in  1856;  and  I  find  in  his  posthumous  “Letters,” 
eilited  by  R.  W.  Emerson,  two  that  were  addressed 
to  the  poet  giving  him  good  advice  in  the  matter  of 
reading,  and  especially,  it  would  seem,  answering 
some  questions  about  Oriental  books.  In  another 
letter  written  by  Thoreau  to  a  friend  soon  after  the 
visit  to  which  I  have  referred,  he  says :  “  Tliat 

Walt  Whitman,  of  whom  I  wrote  to  you,  is  the  most 
interesting  fact  to  me  at  present.  I  have  just  read 
bis  second  edition  (which  he  gave  me),  and  it  has 
done  me  more  good  than  any  reading  for  a  long 

time . Tliere  are  two  or  three  pieces  in  the  book 

which  are  disagreeable ;  simply  sensual . It  is 

as  if  the  beasts  spoke . Of  course  Walt  Whit¬ 


man  can  communicate  to  us  no  experience ;  and  if 
we  are  shocked,  whose  experience  is  it  that  we  are 
reminded  of  ?  .  .  .  .  He  occasionally  suggests  some¬ 
thing  a  little  more  than  human . Wonderfully 

like  the  Orientals,  too,  considering  that  when  I  asked 
him  if  he  had  read  them,  he  said,  ’  No ;  tell  me  about 
them.’ ....  He  is  apparontly  the  greatest  democrat 
the  world  has  seen.”  He  made  an  equal  impression 
on  other  men  of  culture  and  ability  who  visited  him. 

How  Walt  Whitman  came  to  write  those  nine 
thousand  extraordinary  lines,  —  or  verses,  one  knows 
not  which  to  call  them,  —  it  were  hard  to  say.  The 
idea  with  which  he  entered  upon  his  work  may  be 
gathered  from  the  following  extract  from  a  private 
letter,  which  I  am  permitted  to  insert  here.  “  I  as¬ 
sume,”  he  wrote,  “  that  poetry  in  America  needs  to 
be  entirely  recreated.  On  examining  with  anything 
like  deep  analysis  what  now  prevails  in  the  United 
States,  the  whole  mass  of  poetical  works,  long  and 
short,  consists  either  of  the  poetry  of  ap  elegantly 
weak  sentimentalism,  at  bottom  nothing  but  maud¬ 
lin  puerilities,  or  more  or  less  musical  verbiage, 
arising  out  of  a  life  of  depression  and  enervation, 
as  their  result ;  or  ebe  that  class  of  poetry,  plays, 
&c.,  of  which  the  foundation  is  feudalism,  with  its 
ideas  of  lords  and  ladies,  its  imported  standard  of 
gentility,  and  the  manners  of  European  higli-life- 

below-stairs  in  every  line  and  verse . Instead 

of  mighty  and  vital  breezes,  proportionate  to  our 
continent  with  its  powerful  races  of  men,  its  tre¬ 
mendous  historic  events,  its  great  oceans,  its  moun¬ 
tains,  and  its  illimitable  prairies,  I  find  a  few  little 
silly  fans  languidly  moved  by  shrunken  fingers.” 

His  ambition  is,  he  says  in  the  same  letter,  “  to 
give  something  to  our  literature  which  will  be  our 
own,  with  neither  foreign  spirit,  nor  imagery,  nor 
form,  but  adapted  to  our  case,  grown  out  of  our  as¬ 
sociations,  boldly  portraying  the  West,  strengthen¬ 
ing  and  intensifying  the  national  soul,  arid  finding 
the  entire  fountains  of  its  birth  and  growth  in  our 
own  country.”  He  wrote  on  a  sheet  of  paper,  in 
large  letters,  these  words,  —  “Make  the  Wokk,” 
and  fixed  it  above  his  t-able,  where  he  could  always 
see  it  whilst  writing.  Thenceforth  every  cloud  that 
flitted  over  him,  every  distant  sail,  every  face  and 
form  encountered,  wrote  a  lino  in  his  book.  He 
was  passionately  fond  of  opera  music,  and  many 
verses  were  written  in  the  galleries  of  the  opera- 
house.  He  notes  everything  and  forgets  nothing. 
His  brain  is  indeed  a  kind  of  American  formation, 
in  which  all  things  print  themselves  like  ferns  in  the 
coal.  Every  thought,  too,  signs  itself  in  his  mind 
by  a  right  and  immutable  word. 

Walt  Whitman  continued  writing  poems,  that 
ap|)eared  from  time  to  time  in  enlargerl  editions  of 
the  “Leaves  of  Gras.s,”  —  which  in  1860  reached  its 
sixth  edition,  —  until  the  breaking  out  of  the  war. 
He  then  repaired  to  the  city  of  Washington,  and 
devoted  himself  to  nursing  and  conversing  with  the 
wounded  soldiers  who  were  in  the  hospitals.  Ilis 
labors  among  them,  —  for  which  he  never  asked  nor 
received  any  compensation  whatever,  -—  were  unre¬ 
mitting  ;  and  he  so  won  the  poor  fellows  from  all 
thought  of  their  sorrows  by  his  readings  and  con¬ 
versation,  that  his  entrance  was  the  signal  in  any 
room  for  manifestations  of  the  utmost  ijelight.  He 
certainly  has  a  rare  power  of  attaching  people  to 
him. 

A  friend  of  mine  writing  from  Washington  says, 
“I  speak  within  bounds  when  I  say  that,  during 
those  years,  he  has  been  in  contact  with,  and,  in 
one  form  or  another,  either  in  hospital  or  on  the 
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field,  personally  ministered  to,  upward  of  one  hun¬ 
dred  thousand  sick  anti  wounded  men.” 

At  the  close  of  the  war  he  was  appointed  to  a 
clerkship  in  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  and  in 
the  intervals  of  official  work  wrote  a  new  volume  of 
poems  entitled  “Drum-Tape,”  which  has  been  re¬ 
cently  published.  This  volume  is  entirely  free  from 
the  peculiar  deductions  to  which  the  other  is  liable, 
and  shows  that  the  author  has  lost  no  fibre  of  his 
force.  Tliere  is  in  this  volume  a  very  touching 
dirge  for  Abraham  Lincoln,  —  who  was  his  warm 
fiiend  !:n<l  admirer,  —  which  is  worthy  of  being 
quoted.  It  b  as  follows  :  — 

•>0  captain !  my  captain  !  our  fearful  trip  ii  done  ; 

The  ship  hiw  weathered  every  rock,  the  prize  we  aouirht  ia  won. 

The  port  is  near,  the  belle  I  hear,  the  people  all  exultiny, 

While  follow  eyes  the  steady  keel,  the  vessel  grim  and  daring  ; 
But,  U  heart  I  heart  I  heart  I 
Leave  you  not  the  little  spot. 

Where  on  the  deck  my  Captain  lies, 

Fallen  eold  and  dead. 

“0  captain  I  my  captain  !  rise  up  and  hear  the  bells  ; 

Rise  up,  —  fur  you  the  flag  is  flung,  —  fur  you  the  bugle  trills  ; 

For  you  bouquets  and  ribboned  wreaths,  —  for  you  the  shores  a- 
crowding ; 

For  you  they  call,  tlie  swaying  mass,  their  eager  faces  turning  ; 

O  captain  I  dear  father  I 
This  arm  I  push  beneath  y.on  ; 

It  is  some  dream  that  on  the  deck 
You ’ve  fallen  cold  and  dead.” 

“My  captain  does  not  answer,  his  liiw  are  pale  and  still ; 

My  father  does  nut  feel  my  arm,  he  has  no  pulse  nor  will ; 

But  the  ship,  the  ship,  is  anchored  safe,  its  voyage  closed  and 
done  ; 

From  fearful  trip,  the  victor  ship  comes  in  with  object  won. 

Exult,  O  shore,  and  ring,  O  bells  I 
But  1  witli  silent  treail. 

Walk  the  spot  my  captain  lies. 

Fallen  cold  and  dead.” 

The  late  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  Mr.  Harlan, 
recently  had  pointed  out  to  him, — probably  by  some 
one  who  desired  Whitman’s  clerkship,  —  some  pas¬ 
sages  of  the  “  Leaves  of  Grass  ”  in  which  he  could 
see  only  grossness,  and  for  this  cause  ejected  the 
poet  from  his  office.  The  indignation  which  this 
caused  throughout  the  country  proves  that  Watt 
Whitman  has  quietly  obtained  a  very  wide  in¬ 
fluence.  After  a  very  curious  controversy,  chiefly 
notable  for  an  able  and  caustie  pamphlet  written 
by  Mr.  O’Connor,  showing  that  the  Secretary 
would  cfjually  have  dismissed  the  Scriptural  and 
classical  writers,  the  bard  was  appointed  to  an 
office  in  the  Attoi  ney-General’s  department,  which 
he  now  holds.  It  is  understood  by  his  friends  that 
he  is  writing  a  series  of  pieces  which  shall  be  the 
expression  of  the  religious  nature  of  man,  which  he 
regards  as  essential  to  the  completion  of  his  task. 
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IN  NINE  CHAPTERS. 

CHAPTER  V.  (Continued). 

“  Who  spoke  *?  ”  I  heard  from  above  me. 

“  Hush !  ”  I  whisj)ered,  leaning  out  as  far  as  I 
could,  —  “hush!  it  is  me,  —  Jonn  Cross.”  And 
then  I  heard  a  sound  as  if  some  one  had  fallen  on 
the  ground.  A  few  minutes  after,  I  heard  the  voice 
again. 

“  Pray  —  pray,  save  us  I  For  Heaven’s  sake, 
help !  ” 

“  Yes,  yes  !  ”  I  said  ;  “  but  speak  low,  or  we  shall 
be  heard.  —  Miss  Mary  ?  ” 

“  Yes,”  cried  the  voice,  eagerly. 

“  Is  there  a  rope  of  any  kind  there  ?  ” 

There  was  silence  for  a  minute,  and  then  she 
said,  “  No  I  ” 

“  Are  you  listening  ?  ”  I  said. 


“  Yes,”  she  whispered. 

“  Then  take  the  sheets  from  the  cots,  and  tie 
them  tightly  together,  and  then  fasten  one  end 
to  the  table ;  tightly,  mind.” 

I  waitetl  while  I  could  hear  her  busily  toiling, 
but  in  a  few  moments  the  voice  whisjiered  despair¬ 
ingly,  “  I  can  never  tie  them  tightly  enough.” 

“  Never  mind,”  I  said ;  “  only  tie  them,  all  yon 
can  find,  together,  and  lower  them  down.” 

Soon  alter,  something  white  was  lowered  from 
the  cabin  window,  and  hung  down,  swaying  back¬ 
wards  and  fbrwanls ;  and  at  last,  after  many  tries,  I 
reached  it.  More  and  more  came  down,  till  there 
was  far  more  than  I  wanted,  when  I  made  the  knots 
fast,  and  whispered  to  her  to  draw  up.  “  Now,”  I 
said,  “  as  soon  as  it  is  tight,  twist  all  you  have  round 
the  table-leg,  and  hold  on.” 

In  a  few  minutes,  I  found  the  sheet-rope  would 
bear  my  weight,  and  directly  after,  I  was  holding 
on  by  the  cabin-window,  with  those  two  poor  girls 
clinging,  crying,  to  me,  and  begging  me  to  save 

them. 

I  felt  most  mad,  as  I  looked  at  them  by  the  light 
of  the  cabin  lantern.  Hair  torn  down  ;  dres.ses  half 
dragged  from  their  shoulders ;  while,  right  across 
the  face  of  Miss  Mary,  was  a  mark  as  of  a  blow, 
while  her  poor  lip  was  cut  and  bleeding. 

“  O,  pray  —  pray,  save  us  !  ”  she  cried,  putting 
her  poor  hand  on  mine,  as  I  clung  there. 

.  “  As  I  hope  God  may  save  me,”  I  said  ;  “  or  I  ’ll 
die  for  you.” 

And  then  there  was  silence  for  a  few  moments  ; 
and  if  I  had  dared,  I  shonld  have  kissed  the  soft 
hand  that  nestled  against  mine  so  trustingly,  but  I 
thouglit  it  would  be  cowardly,  and  I  did  not. 

“  And  now,”  I  whispered,  “  I ’m  going  on  deck.” 

“  Ah  !  don’t  leave  us,”  sobbed  Miss  Madeline. 

“  It  is  to  try  what  I  can  do  to  get  you  away,”  I 
whispe-red  ;  and  then  the  jKior  giri,  who  seemed 
half  fainting,  sank  down,  kneeling  on  the  floor,  and 
her  sister  leaned  over  her,  and  said  to  me,  “  We  ’ll 
pray  for  you.  Cross.” 

“  Then  I  shall  succeed,”  I  said,  for  I  felt  that  I 
should ;  and  so  I  left  them,  feeling  nerved  to  have 
done  anything  in  their  defence. 

I  soon  was  over  the  poop,  .and  crawling  close 
under  the  bulwarks,  when  I  found  that  the  man  by 
the  binnacle-light  was  fast  asleep,  for  the  ship  made 
no  way  at  all.  I  stopped  in  the  darkness  for  a  few 
minutes,  listening,  and  could  he.ar  voices  in  the  fore- 
cabin  ;  and  it  was  evident  there  was  a  good  «leal  of 
drunkennc.'s  and  carousing  going  forward.  Half  a 
dozen  stanch,  well-armed  fellows  could  have  secured 
the  ship,  I  felt  sure,  as  I  opened  my  knife  that  hung 
by  a  lanyard  to  my  waist,  and  then  shoving  it  open 
in  my  Indt,  I  crawled  to  the  skylight,  and  looked 
down  into  the  passengers’  cabin,  where  I  could  see 
Hicks,  Phillips,  and  two  more  pl.aying  cards,  while 
another  lay  on  the  bulkhead  asleep.  It  was  a 
good  thing  I  had  no  pistol  in  my  hand,  or  I 
should  have  had  that  Hicks’s  blood  upon  my  head 

then. 

I  crept  away  from  the  skylight  and  under  the 
bulwarks  again,  though  it  was  as  daric  as  pitch,  and 
began  making  my  way  towards  the  other  boat  as 
hung  from  the  davits  ;  when  all  at  once,  some  one 
had  me  by  the  throat,  and  tried  to  turn  me  on  m^ 
back ;  but  I  was  too  quick,  for  I  had  my  knife 
against  his  ribs  in  a  moment,  and  hissed  out, 
“  You  ’re  a  dead  man  if  you  stir.” 

That  was  sharp  practice,  for  we  were  both  on 
our  knees  close  against  the  bulwarks,  and  I  could 


feel  hi8  hot  breath  right  in  iny  face,  as  he  must  have 
felt  mine.  Just  then,  he  gave  a  bit  of  a  shift,  and 
my  kniie  pricked  him,  for  1  meant  what  I  said  then ; 
but  the  prick  made  him  start  so  that  he  a  bit  got 
the  better  of  me,  and  had  tight  hold  of  my  hand 
which  held  the  knife. 

“  Now,  you  murdering,  piratical  scoundrel,”  he 
hissed  between  his  teeth  ;  and  I  began  to  feel 
that  if  I  did  n’t  look  sharp  I  should  have  the 
worst  of  it.  “  Now,  give  up  the  knife,  you  dog, 
or  I  ’ll  strangle  you,  if  it ’s  only  for  poor  Jack’s 
sake.” 

“  Hullo !  ”  I  says  in  a  whisper,  slackening  my 
hold. 

“  Hullo !  ”  he  says  in  a  whispiir,  slackening  his 
hold. 

“  What,  Tom,  matey  !  ”  I  says. 

“  What,  Jack,  old  lad  !  ”  he  says ;  and  I ’m  blessiHl 
if  we  did  n’t  hug  each  other  like  two  great  gals. 

“  W’hy,  I  thought  they  knocked  you  on  the  head,” 
I  says. 

“  Why,  I  see  them  pitch  you  overboard,”  he 
says. 

“  Yes,”  I  says ;  “  but  I  got  on  the  rudder-chains.” 

“  Ah !  ”  he  says ;  “  and  in  the  tussle  I  was  knocked 
down  ;  but  I  got  down  below  after,  and  got  in  that 
empty  water-cask.  I  ain’t  been  out  a  quarter  of  an 
hour.” 

“  Who ’s  on  deck  ?  ”  I  says. 

“  Only  that  chap  at  the  wheel,”  he  says,  ”  for 
I ’ve  been  all  round.” 

And  then  we  had  a  whisper  together  for  five 
minutes,  which  ended  in  our  creeping  up  to  wheiv 
the  boat  hung. 

“  There ’s  water  in  her,”  says  Tom. 

“  And  there ’s  safe  to  be  some  biscuit  in  the 
locker,”  I  says. 

“  But,”  says  Tom,  “  had  n’t  we  better  stop  in  hid¬ 
ing  ?  We  shall  be  starved.” 

“  Tom,  mate,”  I  says ;  and  then  I  whispered  to 
him  about  what  I ’d  heard  and  what  I ’d  seen,  when 
he  stopped  me. 

“Hold  hard,  mate,”  he  says;  “just  sec  if  the 
boat-hook  and  the  oars  are  in.  I ’m  with  you.” 

Eveiything  was  in  its  place ;  and  then  cautiously 
we  undid  the  ropes,  and  began  slowly  to  lower 
down  the  boat,  meaning  to  fasten  the  lines  at  last, 
and  slide  down.  The  nlocks  ran  easy  enough,  but 
on  such  a  silent  night,  do  what  we  could,  there  was 
some  noise  ;  and  at  last  one  of  the  wheels  gave  such 
a  chirrup,  that  the  noise  in  the  cabin  stopped,  and 
we  stopped  too ;  and  directly  after,  some  one  came 
up  the  cabin  stairs  and  on  deck  ;  and  as  we  cowered 
close  together  under  the  bulwarks,  holding  on  to  the 
ropes,  and  trismbling  lest  we  should  let  them  slip 
ever  so  little,  Hicks  —  for  I  knew  his  step  —  walked 
close  by  as  right  forward,  and  then  back  on  the 
other  side,  where  he  kicked  the  man  by  the  wheel 
savagely,  and  spoke  to  him  once  or  twice,  but  there 
was  no  answer,  and  then  mutU'ring  to  himself,  he 
went  below  again. 

“  That  was  close,”  said  Tom,  for  he  had  almost 
brushed  against  us ;  and  then  we  each  took  a  long 
breath,  and,  amidst  a  good  deal  of  noisy  talk,  the 
boat  kissed  the  water,  and  we  lashed  our  ropes 
fast 

“  Now,  if  we  only  had  some  more  prog,”  said 
Tom,  “  I  would  n’t  care.” 

“  Don’t  stop,  mate,”  I  says ;  “  there 's  lines  in 
the  locker,  and  p’raps  they ’ve  something  in  the 
cabin.” 

“  All  right,”  says  Tom ;  and  he  slid  over  the  side. 


and  was  in  the  boat  in  a  moment ;  but  not  without 
rattling  one  of  the  oars,  and  I  trembled  again  for 
fear  he  should  have  been  heard.  But  all  was  quiet, 
and  the  next  moment  I  was  beside  him ;  and  as  we 
could  n’t  unhook  the  boat,  I  cut  the  ropes  fore  and 
aft,  and  then  Tom  slowly  worked  her  along  and 
under  the  cabin  window  where  those  demons 
were  sitting ;  then  past  the  window  of  the  cap¬ 
tain’s  cabin,  round  the  rudder,  and  then  there  was 
a  joyful  cry,  for  I  had  fast  hold  of  the  sheets  hang¬ 
ing  down. 

“  Make  her  fast  with  the  painter,  Tom,”  I  said ; 
and  up  I  went,  and  next  minute  stood  between  those 
two  poor  creatures,  both  of  them  clinging  to  me  in 
that  sad  way  —  it  was  pitiful. 

“  Hush  !  ”  I  said  —  “  not  a  sound  ” ;  and  then 
drawing  up  the  sheet,  I  just  looked  at  the  knots, 
and  made  it  fast  round  Miss  Madeline,  for  Miss  Ma¬ 
ry  would  not  go  first  Poor  girl,  she  tried  all  she 
could  to  help  me  ;  and  so,  she  creeping  out  herself, 
I  lowered  Miss  Madeline  down  into  the  boat,  and 
the  shaken  sheet  told  me  all  was  right. 

“  Grod  bless  you  for  this,”  whispered  Miss  Mary, 
as  I  made  the  sheet-rope  fast  round  her.  “  Be  kind 
to  us,  for  we  are  in  your  hands.” 

I  did  n’t  say  anything,  but  I  did  kneel  down  and 
kiss  her  hand  that  time.  She  was  a  deal  more  ac¬ 
tive  than  her  sister ;  and  in  another  minute,  I  had 
her  lowered  down  into  the  boat,  and  Tom  cast  off 
the  slieet. 

“  Shy  down  some  blankets,”  he  whispered  ;  and  I 
dragged  those  out  that  were  in  the  cots,  and  threw 
them  down,  and  the  pillows  too.  On  the  table  was 
biscuit,  cheese,  meat,  and  cake,  and  these  I  slipped 
into  a  pillow-case,  and  lowered  down.  In  the  lock¬ 
ers,  too,  were  biscuit-tins,  and  two  wicker-covered 
bottles ;  and  these  I  lowered  down,  for  I  felt  safe 
now,  knowing  how  soon  I  could  slip  down,  and  that 
the  ladies  were  out  of  danger ;  for  I  knew,  if  dis¬ 
covered,  pursuit  would  be  vain  in  the  dark.  So,  as 
fast  as  I  could,  I  lowered  down  cases  of  preserved 
meat,  and  wine,  and  everything  of  use  that  I  could 
find  in  the  lockers,  when,  giving  a  glance  round,  I 
thought,  now  I  ’ll  go.  I  thought  the  sheet-rope 
might  come  in,  though,  as  an  awning,  so  I  stooped 
down  to  untie  it,  meaning  to  slip  it  round  the  leg  af¬ 
ter,  and  slide  down  with  it  double,  so  that  I  eould  then 
loose  one  end,  and  draw  it  after  me.  It  was  hard 
work,  though,  for  the  knots  had  been  strained  ;  and 
I  kneeled  at  last,  and  tried  my  teeth ;  but  they 
were  no  good;  and  I  pulled  my  knife  out  of  my 
belt,  cut  the  knot,  drew  up  enough  so  as  it  should 

five  double,  and  was  passing  it  round  the  leg,  when 
heard  a  noise,  started  up,  and  leaped  on  one  side, 
just  as  Hicks  stood  in  the  door,  and  fired  at  me. 
He  had  lowered  his  revolver  to  cock  for  another 
allot,  but  he  had  not  time,  for  I  was  on  him  in  an  in¬ 
stant,  with  ray  knife  driven  deep  into  his  throat  and 
chest ;  and  then,  as  he  fell  with  a  wild  gurgling  cry, 
I  wrenched  out  the  knife,  dragged  to  the  door,  and 
was  out  of  the  window,  just  as  Tom  was  climbing  up 
by  means  of  the  boat-hook,  for  he  could  not  reach 
the  sheet 

“  Back,”  I  says,  —  “  back  quickly,  and  cast  off  the 
painter;  and  while  he  was  getting  out  of  my  way,  I 
had  time  enough  to  see  Hicks  give  two  or  three 
clutches  at  the  carpet,  and  then  lie  still.  The 
moment  after,  I  was  in  the  boat,  and  with  one 
trememlous  shove,  sent  her  yards  away  from  the 
ship,  as  it  were  into  a  thick  bank  of  darkness. 

“  Lie  down,”  I  whispered  to  the  ladies ;  and  Miss 
Madeline  crept  to  her  sister’s  feet,  while  Tom  and  I 
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got  out  tlie  oars,  and  as  quickly  as  possible  paddled  the  thick  darkness,  with  not  a  sound  to  be  heard 
away,  not  daring  to  make  a  sound,  for  there  was  a  but  the  “lap,  lap,  lapping”  of  the  water  against  the 
noise  on  board,  and  three  or  four  shots  were  fired  boat’s  stem,  and  the  splash  and  rattle  of  our  oars, 
at  random  out  of  the  cabin  window.  Then  we  There  was  n’t  a  word  spoken,  for  we  wanted  all  our 


sweeping 


side  to-night.' 


get  far  enoi^h  off,  when  we  Knew  what  would  be 
the  end  of  it  if  they  once  caught  sight  of  us.  It 


“Pray  —  pray,  row  fast,”  cried  Miss  Mary,  quite  made  me  give  a  shudder  and  lay  back  at 
“  Can’t  we  help  ?  ”  and  she  moved  forward  as  if  to  my  oar,  till  Tom  said  “  Steady  !  ”  when  steady  it 


get  to  an  oar. 

“  Grod  bless  you,  no,  miss  I  ”  I  said  in  a  whisper ; 


was  again. 

There  seemed  somethic 


awful  and  solemn  about 


“  we  ’ll  bend  to  it  directly.”  And  then  we  paddled  that  night :  what  with  the  horrors  we  had  been 
a  little  farther  off,  till  I  thought  they  could  n’t  hear  through,  and  one  thing  and  another,  I  felt  quite 
the  oars  in  the  rowlocks,  when  we  both  bent  to  outer  sorts ;  and  the  still  darkness  we  were  driving 
it,  and  rowed  stroke  for  stroke  for  a  good  hour,  through,  far  out  there  in  the  midst  of  the  great 
and  all  on  right  through  the  thickest  darkness  I  ocean,  seemed  to  hang  heavy-like  upon  me,  so  that 
ever  saw,  and  long  after  the  lights  in  the  cabin  I  did  not  care  to  speak.  A  regular,  long,  steady 
window  of  the  good  ship  Southern  Star  had  dis-  pull,  hour  after  hour,  and  all  that  while  not  a  star 


appeared. 

All  at  once  Tom  stopped,  and  threw  in  his  oar. 
“  Wliat  is  it  ?  ”  I  says. 


to  be  seen,  while  I  could  barely  distinguish  my 
mate  Tom  when  I  looked  over  my  shoulder ;  and 
in  front  sometimes  I  could  make  out  something 


“  Matey,”  he  says,  “  I  have  n’t  had  bit  nor  sup  indistinct,  which  was  the  ladies,  though  not  often, 
since  tea  last  ni^ht ;  and  I  think  we  shall  work  bet-  But  it  was  hot,  steaming  hot,  that  night,  for  there 
ter  after  somethin’.”  was  n’t  a  breath  of  wind  stirring ;  and  at  last  the 

I  had  n’t  thought  of  it  before ;  but  I  knew  how  pull  began  to  tell  upon  us  both,  so  that  we  were 
weak  I  felt,  and  so  I  pulled  in  mj'  oar  too,  and  Tom  glad  to  take  another  sup  apiece  of  the  wine ;  but 
pulled  up  one  of  the  biscuit-tins,  and  found  the  that  did  not  take  us  long,  and  we  were  off  and 
cheese  and  a  bottle.  _  away  again  faster  than  ever. 

“  Lend  me  your  knife.  Jack,”  he  s.iys,  and  my  hand 
went  naturally  enough  to  my  belt ;  but  tlie  moment 
after  I  shuddered,  and  told  liiiii  to  break  the  cheese, 
pretending  I  could  not  get  at  it. 


away  again  faster  than  ever. 

“  Lend  me  your  knife.  Jack,”  he  s.ays,  and  my  hanct  All  at  once,  with  a  sort  of  jump,  the  clouds  began 
went  naturally  enough  to  my  belt ;  but  tlie  moment  to  tinge,  and  we  then  knew  what  we  did  n’t  know 
after  I  shuddered,  and  told  liiiii  to  break  the  cheese,  liefore,  that  we  were  pulling  due  north  ;  and  then, 
pretending  I  could  not  get  at  it.  _  almost  all  at  once,  up  came  the  sun,  and  shone 

Just  as  we  pushed  onT,  I  could  see  by  the  cabin  upon  them  two  poor  things  fast  asleep,  —  worn  out, 
lights  that  Miss  Madeline  had  cnqit  down  at  her  as  thej^  sat  in  the  bottom  of  the  boat,  with  their 
sister’s  feet;  but  on  feeling  now  in  the  dark,  I  found  arms  tight  round  one  another,  and  their  poor  faces 
they  were  sitting  side  by  side ;  so  I  got  one  of  the  that  pale  and  bad,  it  was  pititiil.  Up  went  the 

sun  higher,  and  there  was  tlie  sea  heaving  gently 
and  curling  over,  and  all  glowing  with  the  most 


they  were  sitting  side  by  side ;  so  I  got  one  of  the  that  pale  and  bad,  it  was  pititiil.  Up  went  the 
blankets  over  them,  and  then,  after  a  deal  of  per-  sun  higher,  and  there  was  the  sea  heaving  gently 
siiading,  managed  to  get  them  to  take  some  of  the  and  curling  over,  and  all  glowing  with  the  most 
biscuit  and  cheese,  and  some  wine.  Tom  and  I  took  beautiful  colors.  But  we  had  no  thought  for  the 
a  sup  each,  and  put  our  biscuit  and  cheese  on  the  glowing  morning,  tor  there  was  something  else  to 
seat  by  us,  and  iimdc  ready  for  a  start  again,  eating  take  our  attention, —  there  lay  the  ship,  not  half  the 
as  we  went  on,  and  then  rowing  as  true  as  we  could,  distance  off  that  I  had  hoped  ;  and  so  near,  that  I 
so  as  to  keej)  the  boat’s  head  the  same  way ;  and  knew  if  a  breeze  sprung  up,  she  must  soon  over- 

witliout  any  mon!  stopjiage,  for  we  knew  what  haul  us.  If  the  darkness  had  only  kept  on,  I 

trouble  those  poor  gals  were  in,  starting  as  they  should  n't  have  careil,  but  there  it  was,  a  bright, 

were  at  every  splasli  we  laid  down  to  our  work,  and  glowing  morning;  and  I  knew,  if  they  looked  out, 

rowed  on,  hour  after  hour,  right  away  into  the  thick  they  must  see  us ;  our  only  hope  being  that,  half¬ 
darkness.  drunk  overnight,  they  might  be  houi-s  yet  before 

-  they  roused  uji;  and  thejj,  dispirited  with  the 

loss  of  their  head  man,  they  might  n’t  care  about 
CHAPTER  VI.  . 

I  SUPPOSE  it  must  have  been  the  Devil  put  it  “  Wash  your  face.  Jack,”  says  Tom  in  a  whisper, 
into  my  head,  for  while  I  was  busy  lowering  things  as  we  lay  to,  looking  at  the  ship,  now  standing 
down  into  the  boat,  I  thought  how  easy  it  would  be  out  quite  plain  on  the  horizon,  —  “  wasli  your  face 
to  iret  unsides  with  the  muinlerimr  party  as  were  in  and  hands,  mate.” 


I  SUPPOSE  it  must  have  been  the  Devil  put  it  “  Wash  your  face.  Jack,”  says  Tom  in  a  whisper, 
into  my  head,  for  while  I  was  busy  lowering  things  as  we  lay  to,  looking  at  the  ship,  now  standing 
down  into  the  boat,  I  thought  how  easy  it  would  be  out  quite  plain  on  the  horizon,  —  “  wasli  your  face 
to  get  upsides  with  the  muinlering  party  as  were  in  and  hands,  mate.” 

the  ship.  I ’d  only  got  to  turn  over  the  cabin  Ian-  I  looked  at  my  hands,  and  gave  a  shudder,  for 
tern,  and  she ’d  soon  have  been  in  a  blaze,  when  my  they  were  all  over  blood,  while  I  suppose  my  face 
gentlemen  would  have  had  enough  to  do  to  sivve  was  in  the  same  state,  and  it  was  n’t  from  the  cut 
themselves,  and  the  treasure  must  have  gone  to  the  as  I  had  on  my  head.  So  I  leaned  over  the  side, 
liottoin.  But  I  should  n’t  have  done  such  a  thing,  and  had  a  good  dip  in  the  cool,  pleasant  water; 
and  in  another  minute  I  should  have  been  helping  and  while  I  was  drying  myself  upon  my  handker- 
to  shove  off  the  boat,  if  that  Hicks  had  n’t  rushed  cher.  Miss  Mary  gave  a  sigh,  and  opened  her  eyes, 
on  to  his  death  ;  that  was  a  terrible  thing  to  think  and  looked  at  me  as  if  she  did  n’t  know  where  she 
on,  not  but  that  he  deserved  it  richly,  and  I  knew  was,  nor  anything  about  it;  but,  directly  after,  the 
what  I  did  was  in  self-defence,  and  for  the  sake  of  color  began  to  come  into  her  cheeks,  and  she 
them  two  poor  gals.  reached  over  her  hand  to  me,  and  I  kissed  it ;  and 

I  should  say  it  was  about  twelve  o’clock  when  we  then  she  reached  her  hand  over  to  Tom,  and  he  did 
laid  to  at  it,  and  rowed  straight  off  right  away  into  the  same ;  and  of  course  we  did  it  roughly,  but 
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Min  Mary  seemed  to  knoir  what  wo  meant,  and 
she  gave  us  a  sweet,  sad  smile,  and  then  kissed  her 
sister,  and  woke  her. 

We  were  dead  beat,  both  of  us,  Tom  and  I ;  but 
I  gave  a  look  at  the  poor  old  Star,  and  so  did  Tom, 
and  we  quite  understood  one  another,  and  rowed 
on  with  a  quiet,  steady  stroke,  for  we  were  too 
tired  to  make  a  spurt.  I  got  the  ladies  to  sit  down 
in  the  bottom  of  the  boat,  so  as  to  show  as  little  as 
we  could,  and  then  we  kept  on  till  they  begged  of 
us  to  stop  and  have  something  by  way  of  breakfast. 
You  see  Miss  Mary  had  ranged  the  pillows  and 
blankets,  and  made  a  place  for  her  sister  to  lie 
down,  for  the  poor  gal  was  so  ill  she  could  hardly 
hold  up  her  head;  and  then  she  had  stowed  the 
stores  about  a  bit  handy,  and  made  things  straight, 
in  a  way  just  as  if  she  had  n’t  been  a  delicate  lady 
as  had  never  known  trouble  before.  And  now,  as  I 
said  afbre,  she  and  her  sister  begged  of  us  to  stop 
and  have  some  breakfast. 

But  we  could  n’t  do  it.  I  knew  that  every  yard 
now  was  as  good  as  a  mile  by  and  by,  and  though 
I  felt  ready  to  drop,  it  was  pull  steaily,  though  we 
had  a  freshener  as  we  went  on. 

I  did  n’t  think  as  they  knew  the  ship  was  in  sight, 
for  nothing  was  said  about  it ;  but  as  she  was  pass¬ 
ing  a  cup  of  wine  over  to  Tom,  Miss  Mary  leaned 
her  hand  upon  my  shoulder,  and  whispered :  “  Don’t 
let  my  sister  know  that  the  ship  is  in  sight.” 

How  that  poor  girl  did  work  to  cheer  up  the 
other,  as  she  lay  there ;  and  to  have  looked  at  her, 
you  would  not  have  thought  she  had  a  trouble 
upon  her,  for  she  had  a  cheerful  word  for  all  of 
us;  and  as  I  dragged  away  there  at  my  oar,  it 
seemed  to  me  that  we  must  have  got  an  angel  in 
the  boat. 

I  did  not  want  to  make  any  more  show  than  I 
could  help,  or  I  would  have  soon  made  an  awning 
over  where  the  ladies  sat ;  but  we  laid  a  blanket 
across  an  oar,  and  sheltered  Miss  Madeline,  for  the 
sun  came  down  fierce.  I  could  have  hoisted  the 
sail,  too,  and  let  the  light  breeze,  which  now  just 
touched  us,  give  us  a  help  along ;  but  I  dare  n’t ; 
and  I ’d  just  taken  hold  of  my  oar  again,  when  I 
saw  that  the  Star  had  some  sails  shook  out,  and 
was  coming  bowling  along  after  us  fast. 

1  could  n’t  help  it :  if  my  life  had  been  at  stake, 
that  groan  must  have  come ;  and  just  then  there 
was  another  behind  me.  I  turned  sharp  round  just 
as  Tom’s  oar  hit  me  in  the  back,  and  there  was  the 
poor  fellow  swooned  right  away. 

I  laid  the  oars  in,  and  Aliss  Mary  came  and 
helped  me,  when  between  us  we  got  him  laid  in  the 
bottom  of  the  boat;  and  then,  while  putting  him 
comfortable,  I  found  what  I  did  n’t  know  before,  — 
that  his  head  was  regularly  laid  open,  and  there 
had  he  been  working  till  he  dropped,  without  saying 
a  single  word,  or  giving  a  groan.  We  bathed  it, 
and  tore  up  one  of  the  sheets,  and  tied  it  up ;  and 
after  a  bit,  he  seemed  to  come  to  a  little,  but  it  was 
only  to  talk  wildly,  and  throw  his  arms  about,  and 
stare.  So  when  we  had  done  all  we  could  for  the 
poor  fellow,  we  made  a  sort  of  shelter  over  him ; 
and  then,  as  I  was  shading  my  eyes,  and  looking 
out  towards  the  Star,  to  see  what  way  she  made,  1 
found  as  I  could  n’t  see  her,  and  that  things  looked 
swimming  and  misty-like,  and  then  back  I  went 
across  the  thwarts,  as  if  struck  down.  But  I  was  n’t 
long  so,  for  I  soon  came  to ;  and  as  I  did  so,  and 
the  horrible,  deathly  sick  feeling  went  off,  I  felt 
the  blood  come  up  in  my  face  wim  a  rush,  as  a  reg¬ 
ular  wild  thrill  ran  through  me,  and  I  closed  my 


eyes,  and  lav  quite  still,  as  if  I  dare  not  move  ;  for 
there  was  that  face  bending  over  me,  ami  those 
soft  white  bands  were  bathing  my  face  ;  while  twice 
over  there  was  a  tender,  pitying  tear  fell  upon  my 
cheek. 

“  Poor  fellows !  what  you  have  suffered  for  us,”  she 
said,  as  I  got  up  and  said  I  was  better  now. 

“  It  was  that  track  on  the  head,  you  see,  miss,”  I 
said. 

“  What !  were  you  wounded,  too  ?  ”  she  exclaimed. 

“  O,  not  much,”  I  said ;  “  not  much,  miss.  One 
of  those  blackguards  knocked  me  down  in  the 
scuffle.  But,”  I  said,  trying  to  put  a  good  face  on 
the  matter,  though  I  could  not  help  feeling  better 
as  I  said  it, —  but,  I’m  only  a  common,  thick¬ 
headed  sailor.” 

“  Hush !  ”  she  said,  with  such  a  quiet,  dignified 
way  as  she  could  put  on  when  she  liked,  —  “  hush  ! 
Don’t  speak  like  that,  when  you  have  acted  so 
nobly,  so  heroically,  and  —  and  —  may  God  bless 
you  for  it !  ”  And  here  her  voice  seemed  to'  break 
down,  and  she  turned  away  her  head  for  a  minute  ; 
but  directly  after,  she  was  quiet,  and  still,  and  re¬ 
served  again,  and  tearing  up  some  more  of  the 
sheet,  as  if  to  make  bandages. 

“  Let  me  look  at  your  head,”  she  says  all  at  once ; 
and  though  I  was  against  it,  and  diil  n’t  want  her 
to,  she  would  examine  it ;  and  cut  away  the  hair 
with  a  tiny  pair  of  scissors,  and  then  bathed  it,  and 
bound  it  up  ;  and  I  suppose  it  was  a  bad  cut,  for  if 
I  did  n’t  go  right  off  again  just  as  she ’d  bound  it  up, 
and  only  came  to  feeling  sick  and  done  up,  ami 
without  a  bit  of  life  left  in  me  hardly.  The  sun 
came  down  fiercer  and  fiercer,  so  that  we  were  all 
soon  parched  with  thirst,  and  glad  of  the  water,  as 
there  was  fortunately  a-  good  drop  of ;  and  Miss 
Mary  wetted  our  lips  for  us  ftxim  time  to  time,  for 
after  about  an  hour  I  gave  up,  and  was  obliged  to 
lie  still. 

And  all  this  time  the  ship  came  slowly  nearer  and 
nearer,  and  Miss  Mary  told  me  from  time  to  time  as 
I  asked  her,  and  she  did  it,  too,  without  moving  a 
muscle ;  and  at  last,  towards  evening,  when  we 
knew  they  must  s«!e  us  as  they  came  slowly  on,  Mias  I 
Mary  kneeled  down  by  me  to  put  the  bandage  more 
comfortable,  and  then  whispered  to  me,  with  her 
face  and  lips,  too,  quite  white :  “  Was  any  one 
killed  last  night  when  you  escaped  ?  ” 

I  could  n’t  do  anything  else,  and  so  I  said,  — 

“  Yes.” 

“  Who  was  it  ?  ”  she  said  again,  in  a  voice  that 
did  n’t  seem  to  belong  to  her. 

“  It  was  his  own  limit,”  I  said :  “  it  was  to  save 
my  own  life.” 

“Was  it  that  fiend  who  shot  poor  papa?”  she  j 
whisjiered. 

“  Yes,”  I  said ;  and  then  she  closed  her  eyes  for  a 
bit,  and  did  not  speak  ;  but  after  a  time  she  leaned 
closer  to  me,  so  that  I  could  feel  her  breath  upon 
my  face,  and  then  she  whispered  :  “We  shall  be 
taken  again,  shall  we  not  ?  ” 

I  could  not  answer,  but  I  knew  that  if  the  wind 
freshened  ever  so  little  they  would  be  alongside  us 
by  dark.  But  she  wanted  no  answer,  for  she  read  it 
all  in  my  face. 

“  God  bless  you,  brave,  noble  man  !  ”  she  said  : 
‘Hhen  we  must  join  poor  papa  ” ;  and  then  she 
seemed  as  if  she  would  say  something  more,  but  did 
not  speak  for  perhaps  half  an  hour ;  when,  as  the 
wind  freshened,  and  the  ship  came  howling  along 
towards  us,  she  spoke  again  in  a  whisper. 

“  You  know,  if  we  are  taken,  what  is  in  store  for 
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n* ;  and  I  suppose,”  she  said  mournfully,  “  they  will 
not  be  merciful  to  you.” 

I  pave  my  head  a  shake. 

“  Then,”  she  said,  with  quite  a  smile  on  her 
beautiful  lips,  “  I  want  you  to  promise,  on  your 
oath  as  a  man,  that  we  shiill  not  —  poor  sister  and 
me  —  fall  alive  into  the  hands  of  those  monsters.” 

“  What  do  you  mean  ?  ”  I  says,  falling  all  of  a 
tremble,  and  with  the  sweat  standing  on  my  fore¬ 
head.  “  What  do  you  mean  ?  ” 

“  For  God’s  sake  —  for  the  sake  of  your  own 
mothe"  —  by  all  yon  hold  dear  and  holy,”  she  whis- 
pereil,  “  kill  ns  both.” 

“  I  could  n’t  —  I  could  n’t,”  I  groaned. 

“Would  you  sooner  see  me  do  it?”  she  said, 
quietly. 

I  could  not  speak,  for  I  felt  choking.  I  could  do 
nothing  but  gaze  in  a  wild  sort  of  way  at  the  beau¬ 
tiful  creature  who  was  talking  so  calmly  and 
patiently  of  death. 

“  'rhere  is  no  mercy  from  those  monsters,”  she 
said,  —  “  so  promise  ” ;  and  she  took  Ixrth  my  hands, 
and  I  promised ;  for  the  blooil  seemed  to  rush 
through  iny  veins  again  as  she  held  iny  hands,  and 
I  thought  of  the  cries  and  prayers  I  heard  as  I  hung 
on  by  the  rudder-chains,  and  tlien  I  felt  that  I  should 
sooner  clasp  her  in  my  arms,  and  plunge  overboard, 
than  that  one  of  those  ruffians  should  ever  again  lay 
a  finger  upon  her. 

“I  swear  it,”  I  says;  and  then,  with  a  choky, 
husky  voice  I  says:  “  And  you’ll  forgive  me?” 

“  Yes,”  she  says;  “  and  pray  for  you.  And  now  I 
feel  calm.” 

On  came  the  ship,  with  the  wind  frc.shening 
every  minute,  so  that  our  little  boat  began  to  dance 
a  little  on  the  waves.  Tlie  sun  sunk  down  lower 
and  lower,  and  the  cool  breeze  seemed  quite  to 
revive  me,  so  that  I  sat  up,  and  then  helped  Miss 
Madeline  to  sit  up  as  w’cll ;  when,  with  poor  Tom 
fast  a.sleep,  I  sat  down  in  the  stem-sheets  waiting  for 
the  end,  with  those  two  wcll-liorn  ladies,  one  on 
each  side,  clasping  my  hands,  and  trusting  to  me  to 
save  them,  but  not  from  death.  In  the  calm  of  that 
golden,  glorious  evening  there  was  more  than  one 
rayer  said  aloud  by  a  sweet  and  touching  voice,  as 
sat  thinking  how  hard  it  was  to  die  so  young  ;  and 
there  we  sat,  with  the  vessel  coming  nearer  and 
nearer,  but  not  to  touch  our  boat,  lor  with  the  boat¬ 
hook  near  at  hand  I  was  ready  to  drive  out  a  plank 
or  two  when  I  saw  it  was  time ;  and  there  we  sat 
waiting  for  the  end. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

“  Another  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  then  death,”  I 
muttered  as  I  thought  to  myself ;  but  they  both 
heard  it,  and  Miss  Mary  looked  up  in  my  face  with 
so  sweet  and  heavenly  a  smile  as  she  said :  “  Yes, 
dear  friend  ;  and  rest  where  there  is  no  more  sin  and 
suffering,  no  more  pain  and  sorrow.  But  a  little 
while,  and  we  sh.all  be  at  peace.” 

It  was  not  for  such  as  mo  to  answer  her ;  but  her 
sweet  calmness  seemed  to  nerve  my  arm,  and  as  the 
ship  came  nearer  and  nearer,  I  drew  the  boat-hook 
closer  to  my  hand,  and  laid  it  across  the  boat.  The 
sun  was  now  just  dipping,  and,  roused  and  excited 
as  I  felt  then,  it  seemed  to  me  that  the  broad  red 
path  which  stretched  along  the  waves  would  be  the 
one  Ave  should  take ;  anil  certain  as  death  then 
seemed,  1  don’t  know  that  I  felt  to  dread  it  so  very 
much,  liir  there  Avas  so  much  pity,  so  much  sorrow 
for  the  young  and  beautiful  girls  by  my  side. 

IiIk 


“  Very  soon  now,”  said  Miss  Mary ;  and  with  a 
wild,  strange  look,  she  laid  her  hand  upon  my  knife, 
which  stuck  in  my  belt,  and  taking  it,  tried,  with  her 
tender  fingers,  to  open  the  great  blade,  while  her 
sister,  seeing  the  movement,  covered  her  face  with 
her  hands,  and  slipped  fainting  off  the  seat. 

“  Poor  Maddy !  good  by  !  ”  said  Miss  Mary,  kneel¬ 
ing  by  her,  and  kissing  her  pale  face ;  and  then  she 
glanced  at  the  ship,  and  then  fixed  her  eyes  on 
mine  as  I  held  the  great  open-bladed  knife  in  my 
hand.  “  I  will  not  flinch,”  she  whispered. 

“  Not  with  this,”  I  said  hoarsely ;  “  it ’s  stainerl 
Avith  his  foul  blood  ” ;  and  cutting  the  lanyard  which 
held  it,  1  threw  it  overboard.  “No,”  I  says,  “I 
could  not  do  that ;  we  ’ll  go  down  together.” 

As  I  looked  at  her,  I  remembered  some  words  I 
had  read  in  the  Testament  about  seeing  Stephen’s 
face  shine  like  the  face  of  an  angel.  I ’ve  said  that 
hers  was  an  angcFs  face,  but  if  I  had  thought  so 
before,  Iioav  much  more  did  it  seem  so  now,  in  ha 
sad,  mournful  beauty,  with  her  bright  golden  hair 
hanging  down  loose,  and  the  deep  glow  from  the 
setting  sun,  half  beneath  the  water,  full  upon  her;  | 
and  the  sight  of  this  made  me  hesitate,  for  it  seemed  j 
impossible  that  man  could  Avrong  one  so  beautiful ; 
and  though  my  hand  Avas  stretched  out  to  take  hold  ] 
of  the  boat-hook,  I  drew  it  back ;  when  she  saw  what  I 
wiis  passing,  and  whispered,  “  Your  promise !  ”  and 
then  I  called  up  those  dreadful  cries  again  ;  seized  ; 
the  baat-hook,  and  stood  up,  watching  the  bearing 
doAA-n  of  the  ship,  with  the  Avater  foaming  beneath 
her  boAvs,  and  the  golden  sunlight  si'eming  to  creep 
up  her  masts  till  all  below  was  in  shadow ;  and 
nearer  and  nearer  she  came,  as  though  to  run  us 
down. 

I  gave  one  look  at  !Miss  Mary,  whose  eyes  were 
now  closed;  and  Avith  clasped  hands,  and  a  sweet 
smile  still  playing  on  her  lips,  she  kneeled  by  her 
sister,  waiting  for  the  end,  now  so  near. 

And  nearer  and  nearer  still  came  the  ship ;  but 
now  the  shadow  deepened,  for  we  were  where  there 
w:us  no  twilight,  but  a  quick  change  from  d,ay  to 
night.  I  could  now  see  plainh'  the  faces  on  board, 
and  see  that  preparations  were  being  made  for 
shortening  sail ;  and  then  I  laughed,  for  I  kncAv  what 
our  old  ship  Avas,  and  that  she  would  shoot  by  far 
enough  before  they  could  bring  her  to. 

Tliey  saw  me  standing  up  with  the  boat-hook,  and, 

I  suppose,  thought  I  meant  to  hook  on  when  they 
brought  up,  but,  in  another  minute,  it  Avould  have 

one  through  the  liottom  of  the  boat  Avith  a  crash. 

looked  towards  poor  Tom,  Avho  lay  asleep ;  Miss 
Mary  Avas  still  on  her  knees,  beside  her  fainting 
sister ;  and  I  felt  that  the  moment  had  come ;  when, 
with  a  prayer  for  mercy  —  one  learned  years  upon 
years  before,  and  which  now  came  rushing  to  my 
lips  —  I  raised  the  pole.  The  ship  would  pass 
within  twenty  yards  of  us,  I  knew  ;  but  it  was  almost 
dark  already,  and  as  she  came  dashing  down,  the 
breeze  seemed  to  freshen  as  if  by  magic ;  and  as  the 
old  Star  swept  by,  my  arm  sank  to  my  side,  and  I 
fell  on  my  knees  in  the  boat,  muttering :  “  Saved, 
saved !  ”  for  the  ship  was  far  astern,  and  I  knew, 
that  before  she  could  bring  to  under  their  clumsy 
management,  it  would  be  night,  for  even  now  it  was 
dark. 

The  change  from  despair  to  hope  was  so  sudden 
that  for  a  few  minutes  I  could  scarcely  believe  m 
the  truth  of  our  position,  but  a  hand  laid  upon  my 
arm  roused  me,  and  I  explained  how  it  all  was,  and 
that  there  was  yet  a  chance  of  life.  Then  I  set  to 
and  considered  a  little,  and  tried  to  think  Avhat  was 
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best  to  do ;  but  for  a  bit  my  brain  was  all  in  a  whirl, 
and  I  could  do  nothing. 

It  was  now  dark,  but  not  like  the  night  before,  for 
the  stars  shone  out  brightly  overhead,  and  there  was 
a  brisk  breeze  blowing.  1  could  just  make  the  ship 
out,  and  could  see  that  they  had  brought  up ;  but 
felt  sure  that  we  could  not  be  seen.  Once  I  thought 
I  heard  a  shout ;  then  there  was  the  flash  of  a  gun ; 
and  then  the  fools  began  to  burn  blue-lights,  think¬ 
ing,  I  suppose,  that  we  were  flies  ready  to  go  and 
burn  our  wings.  But  I  saw  my  way  clear  now  ;  and 
set  to  work,  and  shipped  the  rudder  as  well  as  I 
could  in  the  dark;  cleared  and  stepped  the  little 
mast ;  and  before  long  had  the  sail  set,  with  a  reef 
in  it,  for  the  breeze  blew  fresh ;  and  then  knowing 
pretty  well  where  the  ship  lay,  shaped  to  give  her 
the  go-by  in  the  dark ;  when  I  felt  sure  they  would 
wait  about  all  night,  and  with  the  breeze  then  on, 
and  the  long  dark  hours  before  me,  I  hoped  yet  to 
get  clear  on. 

Just  then,  they  burned  another  blue-light;  and  I 
hove  several  points  off,  and  kept  on  till  we  were  far 
enough,  when  I  put  the  boat’s  head  before  the  wind, 
and  she  seemed  to  leap  through  the  water,  and 
dashed  away  like  a  live  thing.  Another  blue-light 
far  astern,  and  then  another  when  we  were  a  mile 
off,  and  again  another  faint  glow  far  astern,  and 
then  I  fancied  I  saw  another,  but  it  must  have  been 
but  fancy,  for  the  bright  stars  overhead  shed  the 
only  light  that  wc  could  see. 

“  Only  pray  for  this  wind  to  keep  up,  miss,  and  if 
wc  see  her  masts  in  the  morning,  I  shall  be 
surprised.” 

“  Then  are  we  saved  indeed  ?  ”  whispered  a  voice ; 
but  it  was  not  hers ;  and  on  speaking  again,  I  found 
that  Miss  Mary  had  given  up  at  last,  and  was  now 
sobbing  in  her  sister’s  lap,  when  she,  the  poor  weak 
one,  roused  up  directly,  and  was  soothing  and  com¬ 
forting  her  sister,  who  had  held  up  so  long  and  so 
bravely. 

Just  then,  my  attention  was  taken  off,  for  it 
seemed  to  me  that  the  wind  sank,  and  I  felt  my 
heart  sink  too,  for  it  was  like  losing  sight  of  life 
again;  but  directly  after,  the  little  boat  careened 
over,  and  away  we  went  before  the  wind,  at  a  rate 
that  seemed  to  lend  fresh  vigor  to  me  every 
moment.  Soon  after.  Miss  Mary  was  sitting  calm 
and  quiet  beside  me  as  I  steered,  so  as  to  get  all  the 
speed  out  of  the  boat  I  could ;  and  after  a  bit,  in  the 
stillness  of  that  bright  and  beautiful  night,  she 
offered  up  a  simple  prayer,  and  so  sweet  and  touch¬ 
ing  that  it  brought  the  tears  from  my  ^es,  unused 
enough  to  such  weakness ;  but  then  I  had  been 
wounded,  and  had  had  a  hard  time  of  it.  I ’d  heard 
prayers  read  often  enough  by  the  captains  I ’d  sailed 
with,  and  been  to  church  times  enough,  but  never 
heard  words  like  those,  that  seemed  to  move  the 
heart,  as  they  offered  thanks  for  our  preservation 
from  so  great  a  peril,  and  prayed  forgiveness  for 
our  desperate  resolve.  And  then  there  was  a  deep 
silence  among  us  for  some  time,  and  the  brisk  breeze 
bore  uS  along  gallantly,  so  that  one’s  heart  seemed 
to  bound  with  the  boat,  and  it  was  all  I  could  do  to 
keep  from  shaking  out  more  sail. 

After  a  while,  Sliss  Mary  crept  forward,  and  saw 
to  poor  Tom,  who  still  lay  in  a  heavy  sleep ;  and 
then  forced  some  biscuit,  wine,  and  water  upon  me ; 
when  I  made  that  an  excuse  for  getting  them  both 
to  take  some,  and  I  wanted  them  to  try  and  get 
some  rest  But  no ;  they  both  said  they  would  sit 
with  me,  and  they  did,  too,  all  through  that  long  night, 
when  that  breeze,  which  was  truly  for  us  the  breath 


of  heaven,  never  once  failed,  but  bore  us  bravely  on, 
and  on,  and  on,  with  hope  rising  in  our  breasts 
till  we  saw  the  stars  pale,  the  glow  in  the  east,  and 
the  sun  once  more  leap  up,  and  shed  the  golden 
path  across  the  waters,  now  dancing  with  life! 

Although  we  were  going  so  free,  before  the  sun 
rose  I  downed  the  sail,  and  when  there  was  the  full 
daylight,  I  looked  long  and  anxiously  for  the  ship, 
and  again  and  again  sweeping  the  horizon  well; 
but  there  was  not  a  mast  in  sight,  and  so  I  told 
those  anxious  ones,  whose  lips  were  quivering,  and 
who  dared  not  ask  the  question.  “Not  a  sail  in 
sight,”  I  said ;  and  I  up  with  our  own  once  more ; 
and  away  we  went  over  the  bright  and  dancing 
waters,  while  so  great  was  the  change  which  had 
now  come  over  me,  that,  in  spite  of  calling  myself  a 
fool  for  fancying  it,  I  could  not  help  lo<Aing  at  a 
pale  face  at  my  side,  and  thinking  how  sweet  it 
would  be  to  go  on  sailing  like  this  forever.  But 
directly  after,  there  came  another  change  over  me, 
and  I  felt  bitter,  and  sorrowful,  and  dull,  and  I 
could  n’t  tell  myself  why  it  was,  unless  it  was  because 
I  was  such  a  poor  common  man,  though  it  had  never 
seemed  to  matter  before. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

I  CONTRIVED  an  awning  this  day,  and  on  we  still 
bounded  before  the  wind,  for  the  breeze  held  good, 
keeping  as  steady  as  could  be.  The  ladies  slept  by 
turns,  and  watched  by  turns  poor  Tom,  who  seemeil, 
poor  fellow,  to  be  getting  worse  and  worse,  and  we 
unable  to  do  more  than  tend  him  lovingly  ;  and  we 
did,  too,  for  he  had  been  like  a  brother  to  me ;  but 
all  seemed  no  use,  and  the  poor  fellow  lay  at  last 
quite  light-headed.  It  was  no  use ;  I  could  do  no 
more.  1  kept  up  to  the  very  last,  and  until  I  felt 
myself  going  to  sleep  every  minute,  when  Miss  Mary 
took  the  tiller  out  of  my  hand,  and  declaring  she 
could  steer,  ordered  me  to  lie  down. 

I  did  n’t  want  to  do  so,  but  I  knew  I  must  sleep 
sooner  or  later,  so  I  gave  her  a  word  or  two  of  in¬ 
struction,  and  she  promised  to  call  me  if  there  was 
the  least  need  ;  and  then,  with  the  sun  just  sinking, 
I  lay  down,  to  be  asleep  in  an  instant,  —  a  deep 
sleep,  for  I  was  worn  out ;  but  I  only  seemed  to 
have  just  lain  down  when  I  opened  my  eyes  again 
to  see  the  sun  rising,  Miss  Mary  pale  and  quiet¬ 
looking,  with  her  white  hands  clasping  the  tiller, 
and  the  little  boat  still  going  free  before  the  wind. 

I  jumped  up,  for  I  was  savage  and  ashamed  of 
myself,  and  asxed  her  why  she  had  not  woke  me. 

I  was  only  too  glad  to  have  been  of  some  use,” 
she  said  ;  and  then  she  gave  up  the  tiller ;  and  after 
Miss  Madeline  had  brought  out  some  of  the  pro¬ 
vision,  they  both  lay  down,  and  had  a  long  sleep. 

And  so  we  sailed  on  for  days  and  days,  steering 
nearly  due  north,  in  the  hope  of  making  land  or 
crossing  the  path  of  some  vessel ;  and  then  it  fell 
calm.  Poor  Tom  had  been  tended  with  all  the  care 
we  could  give  to  him,  but  in  spite  of  all  we  did,  he 
grew  worse  and  worse ;  and  at  last,  when  he  re¬ 
covered  his  senses  a  bit,  he  was  so  weak  and  fee¬ 
ble  that  we  could  scarcely  catch  his  words.  He 
talked  to  us,  too,  a  good  deal,  and  did  not  seem  sor¬ 
rowful  or  unhappy,  though  he  said  he  knew  he  was 

’ve  been  no  good  to  you  I  ”  he  said  to  Miss 
Mary  as  she  was  kneeling  down  weeping  by  his  side 
one  evening  when  there  was  not  enough  air  to  make 
the  sail  flap,  —  “I ’ve  been  no  good  to  you,  but  I 
did  what  I  could.  Put  her  head  a  bit  more  to  the 
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an  ocean  waif. 

west,  Jack,”  he  added,  and  just  managed  to  take 
hold  of  Miss  Mary’s  hand,  and  put  it  to  his  lips ;  and 
then,  “Jack,”  he  says,  “you’ve  had  it  all  to  do, 
mate,  and  you  ’vc  got  it  to  finish  ;  and  I  won’t  ask 
my  old  mate  to  swear,  but  you  ’ll  do  what ’s  right 
by  them  both,  won’t  you  V  ” 

“  Ay,  lad,”  I  said,  “  I  will,”  and  the  water  came 
in  my  eyes  as  I  said  it ;  for  he  spoke  so  that  I  was 
afraid  something  was  very  nigh  indeed. 

“  'Tlien  I  shall  go  easy,  Jath,  mate,  for  I  am  going 
to  give  up  the  number  of  my  mess  ” ;  and  then  he 
was  silent  for  a  bit,  till  Miss  Mary  sobbed  quite 
aloud,  and  said  she  wa^  going  to  lose  a  dear,  true 
friend. 

“  No,”  said  Tom,  smiling  sadly ;  “  only  a  poor  sailor, 
miss,  as  tried  to  do  his  duty  by  you,  and  broke  down ; 
but  Jack  here  will  take  my  watch  for  me  ;  and  God 
bless  you  all,  for  I  don’t  think  I  shall  see  the  sun  go 
down  again.” 

“  Come,  Tom,”  I  says,  “  try  and  look  up,  mate  ” ; 
but  it  was  done  in  a  cheerless  way,  and  the  poor 
fellow  only  smiled  sadly. 

“It  was  that  chap  Hicks  as  did  for  me,  mate,” 
be  said ;  and  then  he  looked  hard  at  me,  and  we 
understood  one  another,  for  he  looked  as  he  did  that 
morning  when  he  told  me  to  wash  the  blood  off  niv 
face ;  and  somehow  or  other  I  could  not  help  feel- 
ing  glad  I  had  made  an  end  of  the  villain  who  gave 
my  poor  mate  his  death-blow. 

And  poor  Tom  lay  half-sleeping,  half-waking,  all 
that  calm  night,  and  I  watched  by  him  till  just  as 
the  sun  was  beginning  to  rise,  when  he  seemed  to 
quite  wake  up,  and  stared  out  towards  the  east,  as 
if  he  had  been  called. 

“  What  is  it,  mate  ’?  ”  I  says,  lifting  his  head  on 
my  arm,  and  taking  his  hand. 

“  Tell  ’em  I ’m  ordered  aloft.  Jack,”  he  whispered ; 


sleep ;  and  there,  with  the  sun  shining  upon  his  face, 
I  did  n’t  know  it,  he  went  off  so  quietly,  till  I  heard 
the  young  ladies  sobbing  behind  me,  when  I  gently 
laid  his  head  down,  and  sat  at  his  side  with  my  face 
in  my  ban<ls  for  some  time,  for  Tom  Black  and  I 
were  old  shipmates. 

It  was  a  sad  blow  that  to  fall  upon  our  little  ship’s 
company ;  but  I  did  all  as  I  knew  my  poor  mate 
would  have  liked,  and  as  I  know  he  would  have 
done  by  me.  I  lashed  him  up  in  one  of  the  sheets, 
with  a  shot  at  his  feet  —  one  that  had  been  in  the 
boat  for  ballast  —  and  at  sundown.  Miss  Mary  said 
some  prayers  over  the  poor  fellow,  and  then,  with  a 
more  sorrowful  heart  than  ever  I  felt  before,  I  hove 
my  poor  mate  overboard,  and  then  sat  down  in  the 
bpws,  feeling  as  if  I  did  n’t  mind  how  soon  it  was  me 
as  was  called,  till  I  thought  of  what  I  had  promised 
poor  Tom,  which  was  to  do  my  duty  by  them  as  was 
in  my  charge ;  when  I  roused  up,  tried  to  make  all 
ship-shape,  and  waited  for  the  wind,  which  soon 
came ;  and  away  we  dashed  again  all  that  night. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

“Put  her  head  a  bit  more  to  the  west.  Jack,” 
said  poor  Tom,  and  I  did;  and  taking  turn  and 
turn  with  me.  Miss  Mary  gave  me  a  watch  below, 
or,  of  course,  I  could  not  have  held  up;  and  one 
day  —  the  second  after  poor  Tom  went  —  I  was 
dreaming  about  what  was  the  case,  namely,  that 
our  supply  of  water  was  out,  when  I  felt  my  ann 
shook,  and  waking  up  in  a  fright,  I  found  that  Miss 


Mary  had  thrown  the  wind  out  of  the  sail,  and  there 
she  was,  looking  frightened  and  horrified-like  at  a 
vessel  standing  right  across  our  course. 

“  O,  what  shall  we  do  ?  ”  she  cried. 

“  Frigate,”  I  says,  “  man-o’-war,”  as  I  took  a  good 
look  at  the  stranger. 

“  What !  not  the  Star  t  ”  she  exclaimed,  clasping 
her  hands. 

“  No,”  I  says,  taking  the  tiller,  and  running  down 
towards  the  stranger ;  but  though  we  were  out  of 
water,  I  could  not  help  doing  it  with  a  heavy  heart, 
for  it  seemed  that  a  great  change  was  coming.  But 
those  two  loving  hearts  were  together,  and  when  I 
saw  them  praying,  I  kept  my  eye  upon  the  frigate, 
and  would  not  show  what  was  passing  in  my  own 
mind. 

In  a  couple  of  hours  we  were  alongside,  and  our 
boat  was  hoisted  on  board,  and  the  ladies  had  a 
cabin  given  up  to  ’em ;  but  it  fell  to  my  lot  to  tell  the 
story  of  our  suffering,  and  I  did  to  the  captain  and 
some  of  the  officers,  tor  it  was  a  Queen’s  ship.  I  saw 
the  captain  frown  more  than  once,  and  he  got 
up  in  a  hasty,  fretful  way,  and  began  to  march 
up  and  down  the  room  till  I ’d  done,  when  he  says : 
“  My  man,  we  must  have  you,  if  you  ’ll  stay  with 
us.” 

A  few  days  after,  we  were  at  the  Cape,  where  the 
captain  stopped  to  land  the  ladies,  of  whom  I  had 
seen  but  very  little  since  we  went  on  board  the 
frigate,  for  they  hardly  left  their  cabin,  though  it 
was  wonderful  what  respect  the  officers  paid  them, 
and  how  kind  every  one  was  to  me,  specially  when 
they  saw  how  them  two  ran  to  speak  to  and  shake 
hands  with  me  when  they  did  come  on  deck. 

I  thought  it  all  over ;  what  the  captain  had  said, 
and  all  about  it ;  and  I  went  to  see  the  ladies  once, 
by  their  own  invitation,  while  they  were  staying  at 
a  gentleman’s  house ;  and  I  felt  more  low  and  sad 
than  ever  when  I  saw  them  dressed  in  deep  mourn¬ 
ing,  for  it  brought  all  the  scenes  up  again  of  that 
unlucky  voyage ;  but  I  tried  to  rouse  up,  for  though 
no  scholar,  and  only  a  sailor,  I  knew  as  it  was  now 
time  to  wake  up  from  a  sort  of  wild  dream  as  I  had 
been  in. 

So  I  said  “  Good  by  ”  to  them,  and  they  both 
cried  at  our  parting,  and  made  me  promise  that  I 
would  go  to  see  them  when  I  was  in  Englaud ;  for 
I  knew  that  their  passage  home  was  taken,  and  I 
had  made  up  my  mind  what  was  best ;  and  I  told 
the  ladies  I  was  going  to  join  the  frigate.  It  was  a 
sad  afternoon  that,  and  they  seemed  both  of  them 
cut  to  the  heart  to  say  “  Good  by,”  and  I  was  too. 
But  the  words  were  said  at  last,  and  they  each  gave 
me  a  little  ring  to  wear  upon  my  handkercher  for 
their  sake;  and  then,  when  I  was  coming  away, 
Miss  Madeline  first  put  both  her  hands  in  mine,  and 
put  her  face  up  as  naturally  and  tenderly  as  a  little 
child  would,  and  kissed  me;  and  then  Miss  Mary 
put  both  her  hands  in  mine  —  little  white,  soft  hands 
in  mjr  rough,  horny  palms  —  and  she,  too,  with  a 
childish,  loving  innocence,  and  with  the  tears 
running  down  her  cheeks,  said  “  Good  by,”  and 
she,  too,  kissed  me  as  a  dear  sister  would  a  brother. 

There  was  a  feeling  as  of  something  choking  in 
my  throat  as  I  too  tried  to  say  the  parting  words, 
for  I  was  now  quite  awake  from  the  sort  of  dream 
that  of  late  had  come  on  me  at  times,  and  I  hurried 
away. 

We  did  not  return  to  England  for  two  years  after 
that ;  but  before  1  had  been  ashore  —  a’  most  as 
soon  as  we  were  in  port  —  there  was  some  one  on 
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board  as  wanted  to  see  me,  and  I  was  soon  standing 
face  to  face  with  a  tall,  sharp-eyed,  officer-looking 
gentleman,  who  told  me  his  name  was  Captain 
Horton ;  and  he  shook  hands  heartily,  and  thanked 
me  for  what  he  called  my  gallant  behavior  to  his 
sisters.  He  said  I  was  to  go  and  see  them,  and  left 
the  address;  and  when  he  went  away  told  me,  and 
gave  it  me  on  paper,  that  there  was  fifty  pounds  for 
me  in  one  of  the  banks  whenever  I  liked  to  draw 
it ;  and  also,  that  I  was  never  to  want  fbr  a  friend 
while  he  and  his  sisters  lived ;  and  then  he  shook 
hands,  and  left  me  standing  thinking  of  the  bygone, 
and  looking  at  the  packet  he  left  with  me. 

1  took  and  opened  that  packet,  and  there  was  a 
handsome  silver  watch  in  it,  and  a  five-pound  note 
inside  a  letter,  which  was  written  and  signed  by 
hliss  Mary ;  but  there  was  a  great  deal  in  it  as 
coming  from  her  sister.  It  was  a  letter  as  I  did  n’t 
feel  it  a  disgrace  to  drop  a  few  tears  on ;  and  it 
was  like  that  kiss,  such  a  one  as  a  dear  sister  would 
write  to  her  brother.  It  said  I  was  to  go  and  see 
them ;  and  there  was  a  good  deal  in  it  about  the 
sad  past,  and  what  she,  too,  called  my  gallant  be¬ 
havior,  when  it  was  nothing  more  than  my  duty. 
She  said,  too,  that  they  would  ever  pray  for  my 
welfare,  and  begged  that  I  would  wear  the.  watch 
for  their  sake,  while  I  was  not  to  think  the  less  of  it 
because  it  was  not  of  gold,  for  their  brother  thought 
that  a  silver  one  would  be  the  more  suitable  present. 

And  that  part  somehow  seemed  to  hurt  me,  for 
it  was  like  saying  a  silver  one  was  more  suited  for  a 
man  in  mjr  station,  which  was  quite  right ;  but  for 
all  that,  it  seemed  to  rankle,  though  I  knew  at 
heart  as  the  letter  was  all  tenderly  and  lovingly 
meant.  But  all  that  went  off  again  ;  and  the  letter, 
and  the  note  in  it,  and  the  watch,  lie  together  in 
my  chest ;  and  so  sure  as  I  take  ’em  out  and  look 
at  them,  I  get  in  that  dreamy  way  again ;  and  at 
times,  in  the  lonw  watches  fiir  away  at  sea,  there ’s 
a  bright  face  with  golden  hair  floating  round  it, 
which  seems  to  smile  on  me,  and  it ’s  there  too  in 
calm  or  storm ;  and  when  I ’ve  hung  over  the  bul¬ 
warks  thinking,  and  calling  back  all  the  troubles  of 
that  sad  voyage,  I ’ve  thought,  perhaps,  that  if  I 
had  been  something  better  than  a  common  sailor, 
what  I  felt  might  have  been  Love. 

And  now  you  have  it  all  down,  sir,  though  I 
can’t  tell  you  what  became  of  my  old  ship,  though 
I’ve  always  thought  as  she  went  to  the  bottom, 
from  being  badly  handled. 

THE  IMPEACHMENT  OF  PRESIDENT 
JOHNSON. 

Tuk  immediate  future  of  the  United  States  de- 

Sends  now  on  the  resolutions  at  which  Mr.  Andrew 
ohnson  may  within  the  next  few  weeks  arrive. 
Pennsylvania  has  given  its  decision,  and  the  Penn¬ 
sylvanian  vote,  from  the  equality  which  in  quiet 
times  exists  there  between  the  two  great  parties,  is 
the  test  vote  of  the  Union.  It  is  no  longer  possible 
for  the  President  to  doubt  that  the  North  has  almost 
unanimously  rejected  his  policy,  that  it  has  deter¬ 
mined  to  support  Congress  as  against  the  Executive, 
and  that  it  has  decided  to  impose  conditions  upon  the 
South  which  will  insure  the  two  primary  results  of 
the  war,  —  the  freedom  of  labor  and  the  ascendency 
of  the  North  in  the  councils  of  the  Union.  If  he 
can  make  up  his  mind  to  submit  to  these  terms,  to 
obey  the  people  as  he  has  so  frequently  expressed 
his  readiness  to  obey  them,  the  danger  is  over,  and 
American  politics  will  go  on  in  their  accustomed 


course.  Congress  will  be  very  strong  and  the 
Executive  very  weak,  a  law  or  two  will  have  to  be 
passed  over  the  President’s  head,  and  there  will  be 
some  relaxation  in  the  reins  of  official  discipline,  but 
the  evil  will  bo  temporary  and  endurable.  The 
South  will  either  yield  and  accept  its  new  position 
as  a  strong  but  not  a  dominant  section  of  the  com¬ 
monwealth,  or  remain  outside  until  in  1868  the 
election  of  some  determined  Northerner  demon¬ 
strates  the  futility  of  further  resistance  to  the  in¬ 
evitable.  The  collection  of  one  good  crop  of  cottmi 
by  paid  labor  will  greatly  improve  the  temper  of 
the  great  planters,  while  the  lower  whites  will  have 
time  to  perceive  that  as  the  aristocracy  of  c.iste  can¬ 
not  continue,  the  free-soilers  arc  their  natural  allies 
against  the  aristocracy  of  the  land,  a  danger  which 
the  planters  are  sure  to  perceive,  and  sure  also  to 
try  to  avert  by  granting  the  freedmen  full  political 
rights.  They  may  lead  the  negroes  if  they  like,  —  a 
fact  which  coint's  out  at  every  turn,  —  but  lictwcen 
them  and  the  landless  whites  there  is  a  deep  gulf 
fixed.  If  Mr.  Johnson  will  only  yield,  and  suffer 
emancipation  to  be  made  a  reality,  the  immediate 
future  may  be,  if  not  satisfactory,  at  least  endurable, 
but  if  not  —  1 

Then,  say  American  Liberals,  Mr.  Johnson  must 
be  deposed.  The  Pi-esident’s  term  of  office  dot's  not  i 
expire  till  March,  1869,  and  it  is  quite  impossible  ' 
that  we  can  endure  for  two  years  and  a  half  more  a  ‘ 
conflict  between  the  government  and  the  nation.  I 
We  cannot  have  our  political  course  suspended,  the 
negroes  left  unprotected,  the  army  filled  with  demo-  : 
crats,  the  bureaus  stuffed  with  men  whom  we  do  not  ; 
trust,  concessions  made  to  Fenians,  til  li  busters,  and  | 
schemers  for  foreign  war,  all  progn'ss  paralyzed,  ' 
and  all  finance  rendered  uncertain,  because  of  the 
wrong-headedness  of  a  man  whom  we  di«l  not  elect-  : 
to  be  the  head  of  the  States.  It  is  impossible,  allow  ' 
the  moderates,  and  the  fiercer  men  behind  them  add 
that,  whether  possible  or  not,  at  least  it  shall  not  be.  , 
The  great  project  of  removing  the  President,  to 
which  we  have  so  frequentljr  poinfod  as  the  inori- 
table  alternative  to  his  submission,  is  rapidly  acquir¬ 
ing  form.  The  oxtn'me  Liberals  have  been  n-ady 
for  it  ever  since  Mr.  Johnson  vetoed  the  F rcedinen’s 
Bill,  and  now  the  nation  has  begun  to  perceive  that 
the  dismissal  of  a  single  officer,  however  highly 
placed,  is  a  less  evil  than  the  continuance  of  politi¬ 
cal  anarchy,  of  the  old-world  form  of  conflict  between 
the  individual  and  the  country.  Unfortunately,  the 
difliculties  in  the  way  of  such  removal  arc  unprece¬ 
dented,  not  only  in  degree,  but  in  kind.  In  a  ■ 
despotic  country  the  matter  would  be  settled  bjr  a  ^ 
short  revolution,  the  objectionable  monarch  giving  ; 
place  to  a  successor  more  amenable  to  the  national 
will.  In  a  constitutional  country  the  representative 
body  would  contrive  to  signify  in  some  unmistakable 
way  that  it  intended  to  be  sovereign,  and  the  execu¬ 
tive  would  either  be  changed  or  the  dynasty  dis¬ 
missed.  But  in  the  United  States  the  jieople,  while 
determined  to  change  either  their  ruler  or  his  policy, 
are  equally  determined  to  preserve,  if  it  is  in  any 
way  possible,  the  forms  of  the  Constitution,  and 
under  those  forms  it  is  nearly,  though  not  quite  im¬ 
possible  to  remove  the  President.  The  framers  of 
that  great  document  did  indeed  contemplate  the 
contingency,  but  either  from  a  belief  that  no  such 
case  could  occur,  or  a  lingering  respect  for  the  idea 
of  kingship,  or  a  wish  to  preserve  the  Preslilent’s 
independence  at  all  hazards,  they  left  the  law  in  a 
very  uncertain  state.  The  tribunal,  indeed,  is  clear. 
The  very  able  correspondent  who  writes  to  the 


Paily  News  exaggerates  unconsciously  the  dlDicul- 
tie«  of  the  mere  trial,  for  the  second  and  third  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  first  article  give  the  House  of  Kepre- 
lenUtives  the  power  of  impeachment  by  a  simple 
Bjijority,  and  the  Senate  the  right  of  trial.  “  The 
Senate  shall  have  the  sole  power  to  try  all  impeach¬ 
ments.  When  sitting  for  that  purpose  they  shall  be 
on  oath  or  aifirmation.  When  the  President  of  the 
United  States  is  tried  the  Chief  Justice  shall  preside, 
and  no  person  shall  be  convicted  without  the  concur- 
lence  of  two  thirds  of  the  members  present.  Judg¬ 
ment  in  cases  of  impeachment  shall  not  extend 
further  than  to  removal  from  office,  and  disqualifi¬ 
cation  to  hold  and  enjoy  any  office  of  honor,  trust, 
or  profit  under  the  United  States,  but  the  party 
convicted  shall,  nevertheless,  be  liable  and  subject 
to  indictment,  trial,  judgment,  and  punishment, 
according  to  law.”  It  is  at  other  points  that  the 
difficulties  begin  to  arise  so  thickly.  Is  the  Pi-esident 
to  be  tried  as  President,  or  to  be  deposed  first  V 
The  words  of  the  Constitution  direct  that  an  im¬ 
peached  officer  shall  “be  removed  from  office  on 
impeachment  for  and  conviction  of"  such  and  such 
offences,  and  it  is  almost  certain  that  the  two  words 
are  to  be  read  together.  Yet  how  try  Mr.  Johnson 
while  Chief  Magistrate  of  the  Republic,  the  actual 
master  of  the  most  important  witnesses,  —  the  Secre¬ 
taries  of  State  ? 

Then  there  must  be  an  accusation,  and  there  arc 
limits  to  accusations.  Impeachment  is  only  possible 
for  “  treason,  bribery,  or  other  high  crimes  and  mis¬ 
demeanors,”  and  it  is  not  settled  what  those  “  other 
higli  crimes  ”  include.  No  charge  of  bribeiy  is  con¬ 
templated,  and  treason  is  defined  in  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  as  “  levying  war  against  the  United  States,  or 
adhering  to  their  enemies,  giving  them  ai<l  and  com¬ 
fort,”  and  the  Southerners  are  not  now,  technically, 
at  all  events,  “  enemies  ”  of  the  Union.  The  Presi¬ 
dent’s  legal  powers  arc  so  very  largo  that  it  will  be 
difficult  to  prove  that  he  has  exceeded  them,  even 
in  making  appointments  or  granting  pardons,  and 
whatever  the  charge,  it  is  indispensable  that  it  should 
be  clearly  made  outl  His  attack  on  Congress  as  a 
body  “  on  the  verge  of  the  government  ”  might  in¬ 
deed  furnish  moral  ground  for  an  impeachment,  for 
it  was  intended  to  deprive  Congress  of  its  legal  au¬ 
thority,  but  a  President’s  speech  must  be  in  the  na¬ 
ture  of  things  privileged,  and  to  try  a  ruler  for  a 
•peech  would  in  any  case  be  contrary  to  all  Ameri¬ 
can  instincts.  General  Butler  thinks  a  case  can  be 
made  out  of  consistent  attacks  on  the  Constitution 
in  making  appointments,  Mr.  Johnson  being  accus¬ 
tomed  to  appoint  a  man  on  the  last  day  of  the  ses¬ 
sion,  and  when  the  Senate  refuses  the  iiominat'on 
to  reap[>oint  him  ne.\t  day  ad  interim  ;  but  to  make 
the  Senate  remove  a  President  for  an  attack  on  its 
own  power,  is  to  make  it  prosecutor  and' judge  at 
once.  Besides,  though  he  has  overstepped  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  Constitution,  he  has  not  even  strained  its 
words,  and  the  Constitution  is  always  interpreted 
like  a  text  or  a  penal  law. 

General  Butler’s  second  charge,  that  the  President 
made  peace,  whereas  that  power  belongs  to  Con¬ 
gress,  IS  more  definite,  but  if  we  are  not  greatly 
piistaken,  he  made  it  under  the  provisions  of  an  Act 
intended,  no  doubt,  to  arm  Mr.  Lincoln,  but  still 
operative  under  his  successor.  The  third  charge, 
about  the  disposition  of  prizes,  seems  stronger,  the 
prizes  having  been  frequently  returned  by  the  Pres¬ 
ident’s  own  order  to  their  original  owners ;  but  here 
the  power  of  pardon  may  be  pleaded  with  effect. 
The  only  charge  which  to  us,  as  outside  observers. 


seems  tenable,  is  that  the  President  has  been  guilty 
of  a  “  high  misdemeanor  ”  in  breaking  the  solemnly 
pledged  faith  of  the  Union  to  the  negro  troops,  — 
a  charge  on  which  there  would,  we  believe,  be  irre¬ 
sistible  evidence.  Impeachment,  however,  in  any 
shape  is  surrounded  with  difficulties,  and  the  Liber¬ 
als  will,  we  believe,  in  the  end  be  driven  back  upon 
a  constitutional  amendment.  It  is  quite  practicable, 
if  two  thirds  of  both  Houses  and  three  fourths  of 
the  States  can  be  made  to  agree,  to  pass  a  constitu¬ 
tional  amendment  declaring  that  Congress  shall 
have  the  power  on  a  two  thirds’  vote  to  order  that 
there  shall  be  a  new  Presidential  election  for  the 
remainder  of  any  term.  This  would  not  be  a  re¬ 
moval  of  the  President,  but  would  compel  him  to 
submit  his  claim  to  continue  in  office  to  the  people, 
who,  if  they  agree  with  him,  will  simply  reappoint. 
It  would  therefore  remove  the  objection  that  the 
President  was  intended  to  represent  the  nation,  and 
not  Congress.  That  amendment,  moreover,  besides 
meeting  the  existing  difficulty,  would  have  this  fur¬ 
ther  advantage,  that  it  would  definitively  replace 
the  sovereign  power  in  the  Representative  Bixly 
whenever  the  latter  is  strongly  in  accord  with  the 
general  sentiment  of  the  nation,  and  so  abolish  the 
greatest  evil  inherent  in  Presidential  as  opposed  to 
Parliamentary  government.  The  power  is  one 
which  it  would  on  ordinary  occasions  be  impossible 
to  use,  but  which  would  remain  as  the  strongest  pop¬ 
ular  weapon  in  the  legal  arsenal,  to  be  drawn  forth 
only  when  the  nation  was  substantially  unanimous 
and  the  President  unendurably  out  of  accord  with 
its  opinions. 

A  stronger  defence  against  tyranny  it  would  be 
impossible  to  frame,  or  one  which  could  be  less  per¬ 
verted  by  professional  politicians.  To  pass  such  an 
amendment  would  be  difficult,  for  it  would  require 
the  votes  of  twenty-seven  out  of  the  thirty-six  States, 
and  the  North  can  rely  implicitly  only  on  twenty- 
three  or  four  ;  but  to  gain  the  other  three  will,  we 
fear,  be  an  easier  task  than  to  manage  the  impeach¬ 
ment  of  the  legal  head  of  thirty  millions  of  men. 
They  were  gained  for  the  amendment  abolishing 
slavery.  Should  Mr.  Johnson,  misled  by  pa.s8ion,  or 
ignorance,  or  an  immovable  conviction  of  duty,  at¬ 
tempt  any  overt  act  against  Congress,  then,  of  course, 
impeachment  would  be  easy ;  but  if  he  confines 
himself  to  his  legal  power,  paralyzes  business,  recog¬ 
nizes  the  old  legislatures  in  the  South,  and  steadily 
vetoes  Northern  bills,  impeachment  will,  we  fear,  be 
a  dangerous  process,  even  in  the  hands  of  the  stern 
men  to  whom  the  elections  will  intrust  the  repre¬ 
sentative  power.  We  do  not  mean  dangerous  in 
the  sense  that  they  may  excite  the  President  to 
armed  resistance.  'Phat  is  the  fancy  of  men  accus¬ 
tomed  to  consider  armies  machines.  The  first  order 
to  the  army  to  act  against  Congress  would  bring 
Mr.  Johnson  within  the  strict  letter  of  the  law,  and 
the  matter  would  then  be  very  speedily  decided. 
The  South  cannot  conquer  the  North,  and  the 
South  alone  would  be  behind'  the  President,  who 
would  in  a  week  find  himself  without  a  Northern 
officer  of  mark,  with  his  scattered  army  resolved 
not  to  fire  upon  the  people,  and  a  quarter  of  a  mil¬ 
lion  militiamen  who  have  seen  service  advancing 
amid  enthusiastic  approval  straight  on  Washington. 
But  there  would  be  danger  of  reanimating  the  Dem¬ 
ocratic  party,  of  creating  the  sympathy  which  al¬ 
ways  follows  any  neglect  of  the  true  principles  of 
justice,  and  of  alarming  every  State  in  the  Union 
with  the  spectacle  of  a  central  power  which  to 
1  secure  a  political  end  would  strain  the  ordinary 
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law.  Of  all  solutions  of  the  question,  the  best 
would  be  the  voluntary  resignation  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent  ;  the  next  best,  his  enforced  resignation  under 
a  constitutional  amendment ;  the  next,  his  submis¬ 
sion  ;  and  the  worst,  his  removal  under  a  sentence 
which  large  sections  of  the  people  would  undoubt¬ 
edly  consider  unjust  The  boutn  would  then  seem 
to  be  headed  by  the  legal  chief  of  the  Union,  the 
North  only  by  the  creature  of  the  representative 
bodies. 

ON  THE  TRAIL. 

I  AM  a  police  superintendent  in  a  large  iron-mak¬ 
ing  town,  and  for  upwards  of  twenty  years  have  had 
the  care  of  a  populous  colliery  district.  The  pecu¬ 
liar  avocations  of  the  people  supply  ample  disguise 
for  criminals  in  hiding.  Who  would  look  for  a  run¬ 
away  clerk  in  the  black  lace  and  coal-stained  gar¬ 
ments  of  a  collier,  or  in  the  guise  of  a  laborer  in  the 
iron  shed?  It  may  be  assumed,  therefore,  that 
many  a  strange  incident  has  come  under  my  notice 
in  the  course  of  so  long  a  service,  and  some  of  these 
I  may  occasionally  present  to  the  public.  One  in 
particular  I  remember  well,  as  practically  illustrat¬ 
ing  a  remark  made  in  the  Times  on  the  conviction 
of  Muller,  that  crimes  of  a  conspicuous  character  are 
generally  committed  by  the  class  that  is  least  sus- 
pectetl.  1  was  called  one  evening  to  quell  a  disturb¬ 
ance  between  several  colliers  and  a  psirty  of  Irish¬ 
men.  Tlie  colliers,  it  appears,  maddened  with  drink, 
had  assailed  the  latter,  driven  them  into  a  dwelling, 
and  would  speedily  have  killed  one  or  more,  but  for 
the  opportune  arrival  of  the  police.  The  night  after¬ 
wards,  I  received  a  note  from  the  railway  authorities 
that  a  coal-train  had  been  thrown  off  the  line  by 
some  miscreant  or  other,  who  had  placed  sleepers 
along  the  rails.  Knowing  that  colliers  working  at 
a  distance  invariably  returned  by  these  trains,  and 
remembering  the  struggle  of  the  night  before,  I  at 
once  concluded  this  to  be  an  attempt  at  Irish  re¬ 
venge,  and  pursued  my  investigation  accordingly. 

A  few  nights  after,  another  coal-train  was  thrown 
off  the  rails,  as,  in  the  former  case,  however,  without 
harm  to  the  men  ;  but  this  second  attempt  spurred 
me  on,  so  that  certain  suspected  persons  were 
speedily  in  custody.  But  1  soon  found  that  these 
were  not  “  my  men.”  It  is  useless  for  me  to  exjiati- 
ate  on  the  unerring  signs  by  which  innocence  inva¬ 
riably  asserts  itself.  The  Irishmen  were  violent 
men  in  their  cups,  but  most  certainly  incapable  of 
the  atrocious  act  of  which  they  were  accused. 

Scarcely  had  a  week  passed  when  the  whole  neigh¬ 
borhood  was  thrilled  with  horror.  At  a  distance  of 
twelve  miles  from  the  town  where  I  live  there  was 
another  town,  to  which  our  tradesmen  resorted  in 
numbers  every  Wednesday  to  market.  In  the  even¬ 
ing,  the  last  train,  as  usual,  bore  its  numerous  pas¬ 
sengers  to  their  hones.  It  was  summer-time,  and 
merrily  they  dashed  along  the  ruggeil  bank  of  a 
mountain-river,  winding  in  amongst  the  hills.  But 
soon  the  picture  was  changed ;  turning  a  curve  in 
full  career,  the  engine  left  the  rails,  and  cutting 
deeply  into  the  embankment,  rolled  on  its  side,  for¬ 
tunately  having  continued  just  a  suflicient  time  in 
progress  to  break  the  shock  of  the  carriages.  There 
was  an  awful  cry  of  lamentation,  a  wild  medley,  a 
hurried  scene ;  men  and  women  seeking  to  clamber 
through  the  opening  above  the  locked  doors,  too  in¬ 
tent  on  personal  safety  to  think  of  anything  else. 
Most  were  bruised,  and  all  were  frightened.  While 
messengers  were  despatched  to  the  nearest  station. 


others  searched  along  the  route  for  tlie  cause  of  the 
mishap.  It  was  soon  found.  The  scene  of  the  ac¬ 
cident  was  a  curve,  and  the  rail  nearest  to  the  river 
had  been  forcibly  removed.  The  miscreant  —  for  it 
was  soon  seen  that  a  villain’s  hand  had  lieen  there  — 
had  fortunately  been  ignorant  of  mechanics.  He 
had  taken  up  the  nul  by  the  ravine  —  for  I  have 
omitted  to  mention  that  there  was  a  steep  precipice 
at  this  point  —  and  naturally  thought  that  the  tnun 
with  its  load  of  human  life,  would  have  tumbled  over. 
The  rail  next  to  the  river  was  the  “  safe  ”  one,  and  w 
the  engine  simply  ploughed  along  towards  the  scarp 
of  the  mountain. 

When  the  details  of  this  lucky  escape  reached 
me,  I  felt  that  my  reputation  was  at  stake.  This 
was  evidently  No.  Three  of  the  diabolical  attempts 
of  the  same  hand.  The  first  inquiry  made  was. 
Who  drove  the  train  ?  and  one  or  two  (juestions  of 
a  similar  character  put  me  in  possession  of  this  im¬ 
portant  fact,  that  the  driver  of  the  train  and  the 
driver  of  the  coal-engine  trains  at  the  time  the 
trucks  were  thrown  off  was  one  and  the  same  person. 

“  Now,  then,  for  the  driver,”  said  I,  and  marched 
to  his  lodgings.  I  found  him  a  quiet,  inoircnsive 
sort  of  young  fellow,  not  a  likely  man  to  have  a  ma¬ 
lignant  enemy.  He  was  unmarried,  and  soinewliat 
fresh  to  his  duties  on  the  line,  not  having  been  in 
the  position  very  long.  We  at  once  touched  on  the 
subject  of  the  accident,  but  I  found  he  was  quite  at 
sea  as  to  the  cause. 

“  Have  you  an  enemy,”. said  I,  “or  any  one  who 
entertains  any  malice  against  you  ?  ” 

No ;  he  thought  not. 

“  You  are  unmarried,  I  believe  ?  ” 

Yes;  he  was. 

“  Courting,  perhaps  ?  ”  I  suggested. 

He  confessed  to  the  soft  impeachment. 

“  Have  you  any  objection  to  tell  me  who  the  lady 
is  ?  ”  in(|uired  I,  for  we  police  officers  are  sometimes 
obliged  to  override  delicate  scruples.  He  men¬ 
tioned  the  name  of  a  young  woman  residing  at  a 
farm-house  six  miles  down  the  valley,  and  within 
half  a  mile  of  the  scene  of  the  accident.  I  drew  a 
long  breath,  but  kept  my  own  counsel. 

“  O,  so  the  damsel  lives  there,  does  she  V  Now, 
has  she  any  other  sweethearts  besides  yourself?  ” 

He  thought  there  had  been  one,  a  carpenter ;  but, 
quoth  the  upriver,  complacently  smoothing  an  incip¬ 
ient  beard,  “  She  has  no  lover  now  but  me.” 

“  Where  does  this  carpenter  live  ?  ” 

“  About  half  a  mile  from  the  farm,”  he  answered; 
and  with  that  I  left,  folly  satisfied  now  that  I  was  on 
the  trail. 

The  morning  after,  and  at  the  scene  of  the  acci¬ 
dent,  I  had  found  a  large  thick  stake,  cut  evidently 
from  the  adjoining  wood.  This  had  been  used  to 
prize  up  the  rail  from  the  sleeper.  Examining  it 
minutely,  I  saw  that  it  had  been  cut  recently,  and 
that  with  a  notched  knife. 

So,  with  this  idea  uppermost,  I  started  on  the 
mission,  and  after  a  pleasant  drive  reached  the  little 
hamlet  where  the  carpenter  lived.  The  district  was 
very  mountainous  and  rugged;  and  as  I  mounted 
the  winding  road  towanls  the  house,  I  could  hear 
the  monotone  of  the  river  near  which  so  narrow  an 
e.sca|)c  had  taken  place.  Yonder  was  the  scene. 
Was  the  criminal  here  f  The  door  was  soon  opened 
to  my  knock,  and  by  the  carpenter  himself,  a  cool, 
self-possessed  young  man,  who  seemed  to  read  niv 
erraml  in  a  moment,  yet  asked  me  what  I  wanted, 
without  the  change  of  a  muscle.  I  entered  into 
his  little  room,  and  told  him  I  had  a  suspicion  he 
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eoald  enlighten  me  on  the  cause  of  the  railway  acci-  story  and  the  central  vault  were  round,  those  of  the 
dent  side  aisles  were  pointed.  Even  yet,  it  can  boast  the 

No,  he  could  n’t ;  he  had  heard  of  it,  like  the  rest,  dignity  of  gigantic  size,  lavish  use  of  material,  and 

Would  he  allow  me  to  search  him  ?  long  centuries  of  Christian  worship  of  the  most 

Certainly ;  and  forthwith  various  articles  were  in  various  kinds.  And  in  these  days  in  which  people 
my  hand.  On  his  person  1  found  two  pocket-  talk  of  the  Broad  Church,  I  should  like  to  know 

knives,  each  of  which  would  have  served  to  cut  the  (orthodox  as  is  the  doctrine  set  forth  on  that  spot 

itske.  As  I  paused  a  moment,  and  held  them  in  my  whereon  very  contradictory  doctrines  have  been 
hand,  he  heedlessly  observed  :  “  That  knife  ”  (point-  preached)  if  anywhere  in  Christendom  a  broader 
ing  to  one)  “  I  only  put  into  iny  pocket  this  morning,  church  can  be  found  than  ours,  whose  internal  breadth 
M  I  generally  keep  it  at  home.”  I  opened  the  (to  the  occupant  of  the  pulpit)  is  a  hundred  and 
knife ;  the  blade  was  notched ;  and  looking  up  from  sixty-two  feet. 

the  article  to  the  carpenter,  caught  his  eye.  We  Yes,  when  a  preacher  stands  in  our  pulpit,  he  has 
knew  one  another’s  thought  in  an  instant ;  but  he  eighty  feet  on  one  hand  and  eighty-two  on  the  other, 
iccompanied  me  tranquilly  enough  to  the  town.  At  and  seventy  in  front  The  present  foundations 
the  trial,  the  knife  figured  in  evidence ;  various  cor-  were  laid  in  the  year  1112:  only  the  present  founda- 
roborating  matters  satisfied  the  jury  of  his  guilt:  he  tions,  let  it  be  said  with  sorrow  :  for  the  church  has 
was  found  guilty,  and  sentenced  to  seven  years’  been  cut  about  and  altered  so  that  its  builders  would 
transportation.  It  turned  out  afterwards  that  he  not  know  it.  The  tower  and  spire  remain  untouch¬ 
loved  the  farm-girl,  and  was  incited  by  jealousy  to  ed  :  they  are  later  than  the  foundations  of  the  church ; 
the  act  which  so  nearly  caused  so  frightful  an  acci-  yet  they  have  stood  here  for  four  hundred  and  fifty 


dent  For  all  I  know,  the  driver  still  dwells  in  years.  It  was  a  long  Norman  church,  with  Choir, 
tingle  blessedness,  for  the  maid  is  still  a  maid,  as  Nave,  and  Transepts :  the  Choir  and  Nave  hav- 
rosy-cheeked  as  ever,  and,  it  is  said,  is  waiting  for  ing  aisles.  The  north  transept  is  gone :  and  the 


the  carpenter's  return  ! 
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Ox  this  selfsame  day,  in  this  beautiful  month  i 


whole  now  forms  a  cruciform  church,  wanting  one 
of  the  short  limbs  of  the  cross.  Many  cardinals, 
many  archbishops  and  bishops,  many  dignitaries  of 
the  ancient  faith,  have  shared  in  its  stately  worship : 


O.v  this  selfsame  day,  in  this  beautiful  month  of  »  of  them  now  sleep  under  its  shade. 

August,  ninety-three  years  since,  a  great  man  en-  Tliese  would  not  know  the  churen  now  ;  and  would 
tered  our  Parish  Church.  He  was  attended  by  a  look  with  wonder  at  its  worship.  The  last  arch¬ 
little  man.  The  great  man  was  Dr.  Samuel  John-  bishops  indeed,  who  ruled  here,  would  feel  compara- 
aon :  the  little  man’s  name  need  hanlly  be  re-  tively  at  home.  The  old  Roman  dignities  were  sad- 
corded.  Though  a  little  man,  he  was  the  greatest  1/  »bom,  in  the  days  when  Protestant  Episcopacy 
of  biographers ;  and  he  has  carefully  preserved  the  established  religion  of  this  country.  Our 
many  of  the  great  man’s  sayings  for  the  advantage  magnificent  cathedral  was  in  ruins,  and  this  church 
of  innumerable  readers.  But,  unhappily,  he  has  not  ranked  as  pro-cathedral.  As  for  the  service, 
recorded  what  Johnson  thought  of  our  church.  In-  Sarum  use  and  Anglican  liturgy  were  alike  unknown : 
steail  of  doing  so,  Boswell  has  related  that,  as  for  the  service  wm  just  what  it  is  to-day  under  a  Nation- 
himself,  he  “  was  struck  by  the  same  kind  of  feelings  Church  which  Dr.  Johnson  described  as  “  sunk  in- 
with  which  the  churches  of  Italy  impressed  him.”  to  Presbyterianism.”  A  liturgical  worship  is  in  many 
What  these  feelings  were  he  has  not  stated.  But  minds  so  associated^  with  an  episcopal  hierarchy,  that 
it  may  be  plausibly  conjectured,  that  they  were  ad-  sounds  startling  in  many  ears  to  be  told  that  the 
miration  for  noble  architecture  and  reverence  for  worship  of  the  Scotch  church  remaineil  the^  same 
venerable  age,  combined  with  wonder  at  enormous  under  episcopal  and  presbyterian  rule,  save  in  ex- 
iiTP  tHp  fi^lincTs  witVi  whipVi  tHp  ct^ptiondl  spoti)  here  And  there*  A\^]icn  the  chief* 

cultivated  mind  would  be  imprSed,  on  beholding  minister  of  our  church  was  His  Grace  the  Lord  Pri- 
our  Parish  Church  this  bright  sunshiny  day.  »mte,  its  worship  was  even  what  you  would  find  it 

Doubtless,  tastes  and  opinions  arc  found  to  differ,  Sunday  of  the  present  time, 

as  concerning  our  ancient  church.  Tastes  have  voice,  often  heard  in  our  church,  was  that  of 
their  day.  A  hundreil  years  ago,  a  Bishop  of  the  John  Knox,  the  greatest  and  most  energetic  of 
Anglican  Church  wrote  a  defence  of  the  Cathedrals  Scotch  Reformers.  It  is  said,  on  doubtful  authon- 
of  England.  At  that  time,  the.se  magnificent  struc-  ty.  ‘bat  from  listening  to  a  sermon  he  preached  in 
tures  were  commonly  esteemed  as  very  ugly.  The  *  multitude  hastened  over  the  short  space  between, 
aesthetic  Prelate  insisted  that  they  were  not  so  ugly,  **ud  wrecked  the  cathedral.  ^  Probably  what  Knox 
after  all.  They  had  a  certain  rude  and  uncouth  wished  was  that  the  grand  building  should  be  cleared 
dignity,  he  said  :  though  they  were  of  course  not  to  images  and  other  things  of  specially  ^inan 
be  compared  for  neatness  or  elegance  with  character:  but  when  you  set  in  motion  a  furious 
such  a  building  as  Greenwich  Hospital.  rascal  multitude,  as  Knox  himself  called 

As  the  Cathedrals  of  England  were  unappreciated  'L  to  go  a  gr®*t  deal  further  than  was  de- 

then,  so  is  our  church  by  incompetent  spectators  sigucJ-  And  many  folk,  roughly  estimating  caus^, 
now.  In  the  writer’s  hearing,  human  beings  have  have  spoken  of  Knox  as  though  he  had  been  the 
been  known  to  say  it  is  the  queerest  church  they  grcRt  instrument  in  the  destruction  of  the  rare  noble 
ever  saw.  Some  have  called  it  ugly.  None,  I  am  churches  of  Scotland.  ^  In  the  sight  of  the  many 
glad  to  record,  have  ever  ventured  to  go  the  length  Toios  of  religious  magnificence  which  you  might  see 
of  calling  it  neat  or  elegant.  It  is  a  Gothic  church,  within  a  few  hundred  yards  round  our  church.  Dr. 
with  pointed  windows  and  Norman  arches :  in  the  Johnson  was  moved  with  strong  indignation, 
days  before  it  was  ravaged  by  the  hands  of  tasteless  some  mention  being  made  of  the  place  wher3 

restorers,  while  the  arches  which  carried  the  clere-  Knox  is  buried,  he  burst  out,  “  I  hope  in  the  high- 

- ^ — -  way !  I  have  been  looking  at  his  reformations.” 

•From  the  advanM  sheet*  of  a  MW  book,  emitted  “Sund^  Af-  tjiegg  reformations  you  may  look  daily  in  this 
ternoon*  at  the  Pariah  Church  of  n  University  City,”  by  the  Coos-  .  ^  ,  ,  ■'  '  -tr  . 

tit  Psksos.  ancient  place,  and  mourn  over  them.  Yet  even 
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though  you  should  hold  Knox  answerable  lor  all  the 
niischiet'  done  by  mobs  that  did  far  more  than  he 
desired,  he  would  not  be  guilty  of  the  present  state 
of  our  religious  buildings.  The  cathedral  was  used 
as  a  quarry  for  two  hundred  years.  If  you  wanted 
stones  to  build  a  wall,  or  a  house,  or  even  a  pier  to 
protect  the  little  harbor,  wherefore  go  I'arther  than 
to  the  desolated  sanctuary  ?  Within  the  cathedral 
walls  Johnson  stood  uncovered.  With  all  the  will 
to  show  due  reverence  to  the  sacred  spot,  those  who 
visit  it  oftentimes,  and  occasionally  in  wintry  weath¬ 
er,  would  catch  terrible  colds  if  they  followed  that 
de(“orous  example.  There  he  likewise  observed, 
with  no  small  force,  that  differing  from  a  man  in 
doctrine  was  no  reason  why  you  should  pull  down 
his  house  about  his  ears.  True :  but  if  the  owner  of 
the  house  had  been  accustomed  to  bum  those  who 
differed  from  him  in  opinion,  not  unfairly  might  he 
have  a  moderate  share  of  his  own  measure  meted 
out  to  him.  A  lofty  turret,  which  had  stood  at  the 
corner  of  a  gable,  being  pointed  out  as  in  danger  of 
falling,  the  venerated  authority  proceeded  :  “  Don’t 
take  it  down :  It  might  fall  on  some  of  the  posterity 
of  John  Knox,  and  no  great  matter.” 

But  let  us  turn  from  the  ruins  to  the  unfallen 
parish  chumh.  Eighty  years  since,  the  pillars  divid¬ 
ing  the  aisles  were  very  massive  and  low,  supporting 
heavy  Norman  arches.  The  side  aisles  were  vaulted 
in  stone ;  and  the  earth  having  crept  up  about  them 
through  ages,  they  were  so  low  that  the  school-boys 
used  to  climb  up  and  run  along  their  roof.  Above, 
there  was  a  clerestory  of  unusual  height,  bearing  up 
a  steep-pitched  open  roof  of  oak.  Well-meaning 
hands,  guided  by  execrable  taste,  were  laid  upon 
the  church :  its  offence  being  that  the  pillars  were 
so  many  and  so  massive,  and  the  recesses  so  dark. 
Each  second  pillar  was  taken  away:  the  remaining 
pillars  were  greatly  increased  in  height;  and  the 
arches  between  were  made  gigantic,  suggesting  a 
bridge  rather  than  a  church.  The  clerestory  disap¬ 
peared  :  the  side  aisles  being  carried  up  to  nearly 
the  height  of  the  centre  vault.  Great  galleries 
were  devised  by  tasteless  skill :  the  result  being,  that 
our  church  can  hold  with  facility  a  congregation  of 
two  thousand  five  hundred  souls ;  and  with  a  little 
crowding,  three  thousand.  The  pulpit,  placed  with 
some  ingenuity,  enables  the  preacher  to  look  at 
about  two  thirds  of  the  congregation  :  the  remainder 
listen  to  his  instructions  under  the  great  disadvan¬ 
tage  of  looking  full  upon  his  back.  Considerable  in 
force  the  voice  must  be,  which  can  tolerably  fill  the 
vast  expanse. 

And  a  considerable  range  of  pews  will  be  shown 
to  the  attentive  visitor,  bearing  the  title  of  The  Be¬ 
lievers'  Seals:  so  called,  because  such  as  occupy 
them,  not  being  able  to  see  or  hear  anything,  must 
assume  that  everj'thing  said  and  done  is  right,  with¬ 
out  adequate  proof  that  the  fact  is  so.  All  the  space 
surrounding  the  church  was  in  ancient  days  a  bury- 
ing-place.  The  burying-place  has  disappeared,  and 
houses  have  encroaehed  on  its  site.  If  you  dig  down 
a  little,  you  will  find  many  bones.  And  though  the 
doors  and  windows  of  the  church  stand  always  open, 
yet  it  is  pervaded  by  the  unmistakable  odor  of  age. 

Our  church  fronts  an  ancient  street,  which  runs 
east  and  west :  the  chief  street  of  the  ancient  city. 
At  its  eastern  end  you  may  discern  the  ruins  of  our 
once  magnificent  cathedral.  Quaint  and  venerable 
is  the  aspect  of  that  street,  which  to  some  minds  is 
suggestive  of  the  High  Street  in  Oxford.  Between 
the  church  and  the  street  is  a  little  expanse  of  green 
grass,  crowded  with  trees  of  moderate  growth  :  you 


walk  into  church  under  the  shade  of  weeping  elms. 
Some  one,  in  former  days,  must  have  had  a  special 
love  for  such  trees,  for  you  find  them  in  many  nooks 
throughout  the  city.  Gray  ruins,  luxuriant  ivy,  and 
weeping  elms  here  abound.  Injurious  persons,  re¬ 
gardless  of  truth,  told  Dr.  Johnson  that  there  was 
just  one  tree  in  all  the  city,  and  another  alwut  ten 
miles  off.  It  can  hardly  have  been  so  then ;  for 
now  in  many  spots  you  may  discover  well-gj-own 
trees,  one  beautiful  thorn  in  the  court  of  one  of  the 
Colleges  planted  by  pwr  Queen  Mary.  Let  the 
writer  record,  with  a  justifiable  pride,  that  even 
Johnson  might  this  day  count  thirty-three  between 
the  parish  church  and  the  lofty  iron  railing  which 
parts  it  from  the  street.  And  though  the”  region 
immediately  round  the  city  be  bare  of  trees,  a  iTttle 
beyond  the  country  rises  into  beautiful  woodlands, 
fair  as  though  they  never  felt  the  salt  spray.  ’ 

The  intelligent  visitor,  entering  our  church  on  a 
weekday,  will  be  shown  its  curiosities.  .Two  cutty- 
stools,  whose  use  has  departed  :  a  beautiful  specimen 
of  the  old  oak  stall-work,  two  seats  in  all ;  an  iron 
head-piece,  helmet-like,  with  a  great  projection  de¬ 
vised  to  it*st  upon  the  tongue  which  had  evinced  a 
disposition  to  speak  evil  of  ecclesiastical  dignities : 
some  massive  silver  vessels,  bearing  the  word  In 
usum  ecclesio!  hiijus  donavit  Jacolus  ejusdetn  Archi- 
episcopus:  these  are  the  special  sights.  And  against 
the  east  wall  of  the  remaining  transept  is  erected 
a  great  monument,  of  black  and  white  marble, 
preserving  the  reconl  of  a  certain  archbishop,  bar- 
liarously  murdere«l.  Fifty  feet  in  height  is  the 
monument :  under  it  sleeps  the  old  Prelate’s  mortal 
part.  Near  its  top  is  a  relief  of  the  archbishop 
propping  up  a  church,  sorely  rent  and  seemingly 
about  to  fall :  thus  is  signified,  from  a  friendly  point 
of  view,  the  service  he  sought  to  render  to  a  dis¬ 
tracted  country. 

Lower  down,  the  archbishop  has  knelt  in  marble 
for  nearly  two  hundred  years.  He  is  in  his  robes, 
in  the  attitude  of  prayer:  an  angel  is  placing  on  his 
head  the  golden  crown  of  the  martyr,  not  specially 
deserved  by  him:  for  a  martyr,  surely,  is  one  who 
dies  for  the  faith  of  Christ,  not  one  who  dies  fur 
either  Presbytery  or  Episcopacy.  Pro  mitra  coro- 
nam  was  the  motto  his  children  afterwards  liore. 
Underneath  is  a  curious  representation  in  relief  of 
the  circumstances  of  his  murder.  First,  the  clumsy 
coach  and  six  is  shown  at  full  gallop,  pursued  by 
a  band  of  horsemen ;  next,  a  few  minutes  have 
passed  :  .the  archbishop,  in  his  robes,  has  been  forced 
to  his  knees :  he  is  surrounded  by  Christian  men  of 
grim  and  unchristian  aspect,  one  of  whom  is  firing 
a  pistol  into  his  body,  and  another  piercing  him 
with  a  sword.  Hard  by,  his  poor  daughter  entreats 
mercy  from  those  who  had  not  received  much  and 
would  not  give  any.  Yet  these  ferocious  fanatics 
were  unquestionably  honest  men :  and  for  that  only 
the  more  bloody  and  dangerous.  Let  us  turn  away 
from  this  sad  reminder  of  a  sad  time :  and  proceed 
to  the  northwest  angle  of  the  church.  Here  let  us 
climb  a  turret  stair,  narrow,  steep,  dark :  till  we 
emerge  on  the  bartizan  of  the  spire,  and  look  down 
from  this  quiet  and  airy  height  on  the  city  below. 
Three  great  bells  hang  near  us,  which  on  Sundays 
summon  the  congregation  to  worship:  if  the  hour 
strikes  while  we  are  here,  the  sound  is  startling. 
What  a  grand  view!  Not  Scotch,  but  French,  is 
the  aspect  of  the  city  from  this  point  of  view.  Red- 
tiled  roofs,  interspersed  with  many  gardens :  noble 
ruins:  inland,  and  undulating  country,  with  the 
Grampians  lor  a  horizon :  on  two  sides  the  blue  sea. 
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Against  it  the  desolated  cathedral :  and  hard  by  a  lof¬ 
ty  square  tower  without  architectural  feature,  and  a 
fraguient  of  an  older  metropolitan  church.  You  are 
requested  to  believe  that  that  tower  was  built  fifteen 
hundred  years  since,  by  the  good  monk  who  brought 
to  this  sacred  spot  the  bones  of  its  patron  saint,  the 
first  called  of  the  Apostles.  The  days  were,  on 
which,  from  this  height,  you  would  have  seen  the 
smoke  rising  from  piles  of  wood  which  consumed 
more  than  two  or  three  true  and  single-hearted 
martyrs.  There  arc  the  ruins  of  the  great  castle 
where  the  Cardinal  dwelt,  the  clever,  unprincipled 
scoundrel  who  sent  one  brave  man  to  the  flames,  and 
beheld  his  death  seated  on  comfortable  cushions  on 
the  top  of  that  ruined  tower.  There  is  satisfaction 
in  reflecting,  that  shortly  afterwards  he  met  a  well- 
merited  violent  death,  and  was  hung  by  one  leg  out 
of  a  window  of  his  castle,  to  assure  all  concerned 
that  there  was  fairly  an  end  of  him.  Then,  the 
castle  being  besiegeil,  there  were  no  means  of  bury¬ 
ing  him  :  so  he  was  salted  like  a  pig  and  kept  for  a 

Er  in  a  dungeon  made  in  the  rock,  wherein  he 
been  accustomed  to  shut  up  better  men.  That 
dungeon  was,  and  is,  shaped  like  a  bottle.  You 
lowered  the  prisoner  down  the  niirrow  neck,  and 
the  dungeon  oelow  widened  out  into  a  chamber  of 
con.'siderable  size.  Solid  rock  all  round :  no  win¬ 
dow:  the  only' "door  by  the  neck,  twenty-four  feet 
above.  O  the  happy  and  good  old  times ! 

Tliree  times  each  Sunday  the  doors  of  our  great 
church  are  opened  to  admit  the  congregation  to 
worship.  Of  the  three  services  the  writer  conducts 
one  :  alternately  the  morning  and  afternoon.  Let 
it  be  confessed,  he  is  always  somewhat  awe-stricken 
by  his  church,  though  now  he  should  feel  at  home 
in  it.  Its  gigantic  size,  fully  discerned  from  hardly 
any  point  e.xcept  the  pulpit,  never  fails  to  impress. 
And  preaching  here,  you  are  touched  less  by  the 
academic  character  and  a.ssociations  of  the  church, 
than  by  the  vast  mass  of  human  beings  gathered  in 
it.  For  though  the  Professors  and  students  of  a 
certain  famous  theological  College,  the  glory  of  our 
University,  attend  its  worship,  the  academic  cle¬ 
ment  is  lost  in  the  great  general  congregation.  You 
will  hardly  find  a  greater  variety  of  people  in  anv 
church  you  are  likely  to  sec.  For  this  is  the  churcli 
of  a  large  country  parish,  as  well  as  of  the  city : 
and  here  the  rich  and  poor,  in  literal  truth,  meet 
together ;  the  le,arned  and  unlearned,  the  rustic  and 
the  urbane.  Then  the  incumbent  of  this  church 
looks  back  on  a  line  of  venerable  predecessors,  who 
wielded  great  ecclesiastical  authority:  for  though 
our  National  Church  be  presbyterian,  we  have 
sometimes  had  our  virtual  bishops,  with  more  than 
episcopal  sway.  Among  their  number  may  the 
writer  never  be  !  Yet  each  Sunday,  pacing  the  long 
passage  that  leads  to  the  lofty  pulpit,  who  can  for¬ 
get  what  dignified  steps  have  been  there  before  ? 
Further  back  :  and  His  Grace  the  Archbishop 
walks  into  his  pro-cathedral,  sorely  abridged  of  the 
ancient  state.  And  then  you  think  of  days  more 
remote,  when  this  space  echoed  to  storms  of  organ 
music,  and  the  voices  of  many  choristers  rendered  a 
worship  according  to  Sanim  use.  Greatly  changed : 
greatly  changed ! 

How  ditlerent  all  this  from  my  little  country 
church  of  departed  years !  Great  is  the  change 
even  from  the  dear  old  charge  in  a  great  city,  now 
left  behind.  Yet  the  matter  and  manner  of  the 
Me.«8age  will  be  found  not  to  be  materially  altered. 
The  old  story  must  always  be  told,  after  all ;  and 


the  witer  is  likely  alwaj-s  to  tell  Jf  much  in  the  old 
way.  Certain  volumes,  containing  words  spoken 
by  him  Irom  his  pulpit  elsewhere,  have  found  a  very 
great  number  of  readers  ;  some  of  whom  have 
cheered  him  by  saying  that  these  words  have  done 
them  good. 

"What  numbers  of  clergymen  have  called  that 
church  their  own  !  You  feel  the  briefness  of  your 
life,  placed  in  charge  for  a  little  space  of  what  has 
seen  such  ages.  The  old  church  cannot  be  expected 
to  care  much  for  any  of  us  now :  it  has  made  too  j 

many  friends,  and  then  lost  them.  I  always  feel  as  j 

if  it  kept  one  at  arm’s  length.  You  would  feel,  here,  1 
my  friend,  not  that  the  church  belongs  to  you,  but 
that  you  belong  to  the  church.  I  recall  a  fact  in 
past  history.  By  the  wharf,  at  a  great  town  not  far 
from  Highland  hills  and  rocks,  there  lay  a  Highland 
vessel  i^ich  had  brought  black  cattle.  Upon  its 
little  deck,  a  man  was  walking  up  and  down,  not 
without  dignity.  A  woman  ajiproached  the  water¬ 
side,  and  loudly  exclaimed,  “  Are  ye  the  man  that 
belongs  to  the  boat  ?  ”  The  man  continued  his 
walk,  taking  no  notice  of  the  question.  The  ques¬ 
tion  was  repeated,  in  shrill  and  impatient  tones. 

No  reply :  the  Highlander  silently  paced  to  and  fro. 

At  length,  on  a  third  repetition  of  the  inquiry,  he 
ceased  his  walk ;  and  turning  to  the  woman,  said 
with  indignation,  “No,  I’m  the  man  the  boat  be¬ 
longs  to !  ’’ 

Let  me  reverse  the  theory  of  that  dignified  High¬ 
lander.  And  though  the  writer,  for  his  turn  in  this 
life,  is  now  “  the  man  the  church  belongs  to,”  yet 
let  the  case  be  more  modestly  put:  and  let  him 
rather  say  that  he  meanwhile  belongs  to  the  church 
of  fifteen  generations. 


OLD-FASHIONED  SINS. 

The  history  of  mankind  may  be  traced  by  the  I 
sins  which  have  gone  out  of  fashion.  Not  that  it  at 
all  follows  that  mankind  tends  to  perfection,  or  even  j 
to  improvement.  There  is  a  fashion  in  sinning,  as  j 
in  other  things.  One  popular  sin  may  have  gone  ! 
out  with  the  use  of  wigs,  but  another  has  perhaps  ] 
been  introduced  with  cylindrical  hats ;  if  so,  it  has  | 
brought  its  punishment  along  with  it.  Moral  diseases  | 
change  their  type  like  physical.  The  Black  Death  | 
and  other  hideous  sicknesses  have  gone  out,  but  wc  I 
have  got  a  good  many  new  and  virulent  diseases  in  j 

their  place.  Whether  the  phj'sical  constitution  of  j 

men  has  on  the  average  improved  or  decayed  is  a 
question  for  physicians  to  settle ;  and  moralists  may 
decide,  if  they  can,  whether  we  are  on  the  whole 
better  or  worse  than  our  forefathers.  Believers  in 
democracy  will  of  course  hold  that  we  are  improv¬ 
ing;  and  stanch  old  Tories,  that  we  are  steadily 
declining  in  virtue.  The  cynical  part  of  mankind  j 
will  fall  back  on  the  somewhat  musty  aphorism  that 
human  nature  is  much  the  same  in  all  ages,  which  is 
as  far  from  the  truth  as  most  aphorisms.  It  depends 
for  its  superficial  probability  upon  an  arbitrary  di¬ 
vision  between  the  permanent  character  of  a  man 
and  the  modifications  produced  by  circumstances. 

We  do  not  know  that  those  modifications  are  mere¬ 
ly  temporary,  and  that  a  modern  Englishman  trans¬ 
planted  back  to  the  middle  ages  would  throw  off 
his  present  habits  as  easily  as  he  would  change  iiis 
clothes.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  more  likely  that 
some  passions  are  ultimately  killed  out  by  particular 
forms  of  society,  as  the  instincts  of  a  beast  are 
altered  by  his  domestication.  The  moral  injunctions 
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which  were  applicable  in  previous  ages  thus  grad¬ 
ually  ac(}uire  a  curious  tinge  of  naivete;  they  are 
directed  against  sins  which  have  so  chang^  in 
character  that  we  have  some  difficulty  in  discover¬ 
ing  their  modern  representatives.  In  some  cases, 
we  have  merely  changed  our  mode  of  action.  We 
have  learnt  to  convey,  and  not  to  steal ;  to  break  a 
wife’s  heart  by  refined  spiritual  torture,  instead  of 
knocking  her  down  with  a  club  and  stamping  upon 
her;  to  influence  by  delicate  attentions,  instead  of 
practising  coarse  bribery  ;  and  so  forth.  But  there 
are  also  some  sins  for  which  we  seem  to  have  grown 
too  sensible  or  too  virtuous. 

For  example,  old-fashioned  moralists  are  always 
talking  about  the  wickedness  of  revenge.  People 
seem  really  to  have  taken  an  exquisite  pleasure  in 
revenging  themselves ;  they  are  warned  agmnst 
yielding  to  its  temptations  as  a  workingman  of  the 
present  day  is  warned  against  drinking  gin.  It  is 
supposed  to  be  undoubtedly  wrong,  but  so  pleasant 
that  it  requires  almost  superhuman  strength  to  re¬ 
frain  from  it.  Now  what  civilized  being  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  day  really  thinks  it  worth  while  to  take  any 
trouble  to  revenge  himself?  If  any  one  has  injured 
his  vanity,  has  treated  him  in  public  places  with 
contempt,  or  exposed  his  folly,  he  is  rather  glad 
than  otherwise  to  pay  off  his  adversary  when  the 
occasion  comes ;  but  to  make  vengeance  any  very 
serious  object  of  thought,  much  more  to  devote  a  life 
to  it  after  the  melodramatic  fashion,  is  so  rare  as  to 
be  almost  an  evidence  of  insanity.  In  old  days,  the 
case  would  naturally  be  different.  A  feudal  baron, 
in  the  intense  dulness  of  his  country  life,  would  very 
likely  have  nothing  else  to  think  of  than  the  injury 
done  to  him  by  some  brutal  likeness  of  himself ;  the 
one  great  excitement  of  his  life  being  a  fight,  he 
would  be  always  employing  his  imagination  at  odd 
times  in  taking  his  enemy  at  a  dis^vantage,  get¬ 
ting  him  down,  and  casting  him  into  a  loathsome 
dungeon.  He  might  brood  over  this  for  hours,  when 
his  modem  counterpart  would  be  reading  the  Times. 
It  would  doubtless  be  extremely  gratifying  when 
he  could  ultimately  change  these  amiable  fancies  in¬ 
to  facts,  and  get  his  enemy  bodily  into  the  loatlisome 
dungeon  before  his  eyes.  It  would  be  a  real  addi¬ 
tion  to  his  narrow  round  of  amusements  to  gloat 
over  his  unlucky  victim  in  the  dungeon,  to  ask  him 
how  he  liked  mouldy  bread  and  stiiAing  water,  and 
perhaps  ultimately  to  put  his  eyes  out,  or  starve 
him,  after  the  playful  custom  of  the  period. 

Loathsome  dungeons  have,  however,  gone  out  of 
fashion.  If  a  country  gentleman  were  to  get  an¬ 
other  into  his  power,  and  lock  him  up  in  the  coal- 
cellar,  there  would  be  a  row  about  it  in  the  papers ; 
he  therefore  gives  up  meditating  such  an  action  as 
a  part  of  real  life ;  he  does  not  even  anticipate  very 
seriously  that  he  will  ever  be  able  to  knock  his 
enemy’s  head  off,  though  he  sometimes  iises  some 
such  traditional  form  of  words  as  roughly  expressing 
his  feelings.  As  distractions  are  more  plentiful 
than  they  used  to  be,  —  even  in  the  country,  —  it  is 
much  easier  to  foiget  all  about  his  injury,  thus  com¬ 
bining  obedience  to  Christian  morality  with  amuse¬ 
ment.  Mr.  Mudie’s  Library  has  no  doubt  done  a 
good  deal  towanls  eradicating  this  evil  passion. 
Revenge  is  still  known,  indeed,  and  is  exemplified 
by  occasional  munlerers,  and  eccentric  old  bache¬ 
lors  and  ladies;  but  in  the  classes  whose  time  is 
fully  occupied  it  has  gone  pretty  well  out  of  fashion ; 
the  pleasure  is  not  worth  the  trouble.  It  is  still  be¬ 
lieved  it  by  novelists,  because  it  is  very  convenient 
for  dramatic  purposes,  and  because  nine  tenths  of 


novelists  draw,  not  from  life,  but  from  their  prede¬ 
cessors.  But  even  novelists  are  beginning  to  find  it 
very  hard  to  introduce  it  with  any  probability.  It 
is  one  of  the  many  excellences  attributed  to  Mr. 
Guy  Livingstone  that  he  has  a  very  low  opinion  of 
the  Christian  virtue  of  forgiveness.  But  the  author 
is  amusingly  unable  to  give  him  an  opportunity  of 
gratifying  his  revengeful  spirit.  He  goes  about 
cursing  and  swearing  a  good  deal ;  but  the  worst  he 
can  do,  when  it  comes  to  the  point,  is  to  decidedly  cut 
the  person  who  has  offended  him.  Duelling  is  gone 
out  of  fashion,  and  murder  is  not  common  in  good 
society.  The  way  in  which  the  heroes  of  most 
novels  revenge  themselves  is  by  one  of  those  elab 
orate  and  diabolical  plots  which  have,  so  far  as  we 
have  ever  heard,  absolutely  no  counterpart  in  real 
life. 

People  sometimes  tell  a  good  many  lies  to  get  up 
the  shares  of  a  railway  company,  or  to  send  down  a 
horse  in  the  betting ;  but  the  plot  of  fiction  —  the 
elaborate  arrangement  in  which  the  villain  brings 
the  virtuous  characters  under  the  influence  of  a 
diabolical  enchantment,  causing  everybody  to  mis¬ 
understand  everybo<ly  else  throughout  two  volumes 
and  a  half —  is  simply  fictitious.  No  oue  has  time 
enough  to  weave  such  tangled  webs  of  deceit.  The 
villain  has  to  be  at  his  chambers  or  on  the  Stock 
Exchange,  and  cannot  be  bothered  with  acting  lago 
in  common  life ;  he  would  much  rather  give  up  the 
lady  and  the  revenge,  and  take  it  out  in  money. 
One  common  device  of  novelists  is  exemplified  in  a 
story  in  Pickwick',  where  a  gentleman  manages,  after 
a  long  course  of  commercial  operations,  to  sell  up 
his  enemy,  and  leave  him  to  starve  in  the  Fleet ;  he 
of  course  appears  subsequently,  wrapped  in  a  cloak 
(another  arrangement  which  has  perhaps  become 
obsolete  with  the  decline  in  melodramatic  revenges), 
and  reveals  himself  to  his  victim  with  an  appropriate 
speech.  But  even  this  sort  of  revenge  is  already 
losing  its  efficiency ;  it  depends  upon  the  old  law  of 
imprisonment  for  debt,  and  the  probable  result  in 
real  life  would  be  that  the  old  gentleman  would  go 
through  the  court  and  retire  upon  a  moderate  com¬ 
petency,  which  would  be  a  somewhat  lame  and 
impotent  conclusion.  Moreover,  no  good  man  of 
business  would  think  of  mixing  up  Business  with 
revenge.  It  is  generally  fatal  to  both  purposes  to 
endeavor  to  combine  benevolence  with  business. 
If  you  invest  money  with  the  purpose  of  doing  good, 
you  probably  get  no  interest  and  no  thanks ;  but  to 
invest  it  with  malevolent  objects  would  be  even 
worse,  fn  a  commercial  as  well  as  a  Christian  point 
of  view.  In  short,  it  is  getting  daily  more  difficult  to 
injure  our  enemies  satisfactorily,  and  we  have  daily 
a  greater  number  of  causes  of  distraction.  It  is  not 
yet  easy  to  love  our  enemies,  but  it  is  remarkably 
easy  not  to  hate  them.  In  fact,  very  few  men  have 
got  any  enemies  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word.  In 
a  remote  district  the  parson  and  the  squire  may 
quarrel,  and  go  on  “  nursing  their  wrath  to  keep  it 
warm,”  for  any  number  of  years ;  but  how  could  a 
parson  and  one  of  his  parishioners  quarrel  to  any 
effect  in-  London. 

The  parishioner  may  cease  to  go  to  the  parson’s 
church,  or  to  ask  him  to  dinner ;  but  that  is  a  very 
negative  way  of  quarrelling;  the  two  fill  too  little 
space  in  each  other’s  lives  to  be  capable  of  inflicting 
or  receiving  much  injury.  There  are  many  men  for 
whom  one  feels  an  instinctive  dislike,  but  the  worst 
that  the  most  spiteful  of  us  can  do  is  to  avoid  their 
company,  and  perhaps  to  speak  ill  of  them  behind 
their  backs.  And  nobody  is  seriously  the  worse 
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Dowadajr  for  a  little  backbiting.  The  world  won’t 
trouble  itself  about  trifles,  and  such  hostility  is  at 
most  like  throwing  a  few  shells  into  a  fortified  town. 
It  is  annoying,  but  does  no  vital  injury. 

There  are  various  other  vices  which  tend  to  be¬ 
come  obsolete  on  the  same  principle.  Why  used 
our  fathers,  fifty  years  ago,  to  consume  two  bottles 
of  port  after  dinner  ?  Simply  because  life  was  so 
(lull  that  they  had  nothing  better  to  do.  The  dreary 
old  bacchanalian  melodies  about  driving  away  care 
merely  meant  that  an  elderly  gentleman  of  the 
period  was  generally  bored  unless  he  was  drunk. 
No  man  coiud  now  afford  to  dine  early  every  day. 
and  pass  the  evening  boozing,  even  if  it  wen;  intrin- 
ncalfy  pleasant.  A  somewhat  similar  case  is  that  of 

fimbling,  considered  as  distinct  from  speculation. 

eople  enjoy  games  of  pure  chance  because  it  is  the 
simplest  possible  way  of  obtaining  excitement  with¬ 
out  even  an  intellectual  effort.  Savages  are  keen 
gamblers,  when  they  have  a  chance  ;  it  is  a  pleasant 
relief  to  the  torpor  of  their  ordinary  lives  at  home. 
Red  Indians,  after  losing  ail  their  other  property, 
will  stake  their  scalps,  their  lives,  or  their  liberties. 
In  more  civilized  states  of  society  a  craving  for  ex- 
•itement  will  induce  men  to  gamble  in  proportion 
to  their  indolence  and  recklessness.  Some  of  the 
old  savage  spirit  is  therefore  still  kept  alive. 

The  heavy  gambling  of  the  last  century  has 
rather  gone  out  of  fashion,  because  the  cl.ass  amongst 
whom  It  flourished  is  on  the  whole  better  employed. 
The  Turf  still  gives  opportunities  for  sheer  gam¬ 
bling,  of  which  plenty  of  persons  are  ready  to  take 
advantage ;  which  proves  that  there  is  still  a  large 
class  of  people  with  too  little  mind  to  appreciate 
any  intellectual  source  of  excitement,  with  too  little 
serious  occupation  to  preserve  them  from  dulness, 
with  too  little  forethought  to  appreciate  the  real 
value  of  their  prospects,  and  with  too  much  money 
to  he  goo<l  for  them.  The  first  three  (jualitfes  make 
them  approximate  to  the  Red  Indian  as  closely  as 
other  differences  permit,  and  they  take  the  best  way 
for  removing  the  distinction  founded  upon  the  last 
(juality.  The  Turf  is  of  course  an  improvement 
intellectually  upon  games  of  pure  chance,  in  so  far 
as  the  gamblers  generally  expect  to  win  by  superior 
knowledge  or  skill.  Whether  this  is  a  moral  advan¬ 
tage  is  a  very  different  (luestion.  In  the  same  way, 
gambling  on  the  Stock  Exchange  of  course  involves 
intellect,  —  especially  if  that  name  includes  every 
variety  of  cunning.  We  should  therefore  say  that 
the  old  vice  of  gambling  tends  to  go  out  of  fashion 
and  to  be  superseded  by  the  more  refined  vice  —  or 
perhaps  we  should  call  it  virtue  —  in  which  intellect 
has  a  share  as  well  as  chance. 

The  general  tendency  of  these  changes,  as  of  so 
many  others,  is  to  what  is  called  the  softening  of 
modern  life,  —  the  extirpation  of  the  gross,  brutal 
rices  of  former  ages  ;  amX  in  cases  where  they  sub¬ 
sist  in  other  forms,  the  substitution  of  more  refined 
and  indirect  rnodcM  of  gratifying  the  passion.  Pos¬ 
sibly  the  passion  which  is  in  some  eases  gradually 
starved  out  by  this  treatment  is  in  others  stimulated. 
If  envy,  hatred,  and  malice  are  on  the  whole  de¬ 
clining,  certainly  picking  and  stealing  do  not  seem 
to  fall  off.  The  modes  by  which  property  may  be 
made  to  change  hands  are  so  various,  and  have  been 
elaborateil  with  such  marvellous  ingenuity,  that  the 
old  language  of  theft  is  becoming  inadequate.  Rail¬ 
way  companies  have  quite  distanced  pickjiockets. 
Put,  it  is  only  fair  to  add,  this  kind  of  cheating  can 
only  grow  in  proportion  to  the  growth  of  confidence, 
so  that  perhaps  it  is  a  good  sign  on  the  whole. 


:  FRENCH  MANNERS  FOR  FOURPENCE.* 
The  authors  of  books  on  etiquette  are  always 
amusing ;  but  when,  like  the  American  poet,  they 
.  write  “  as  funny  ns  they  can,”  they  are  irresistibly 
,  droll.  In  order  that  there  may  to  no  excuse  for 
I  misbehavior,  even  in  the  humblest  spheres  of  society, 

,  a  benevolent  French  gentleman  has  recently  pub¬ 
lished  a  work  on  good-breeding  and  on  “French 
politeness,”  which  may  be  purchased  for  the  small 
sum  of  forty  (centimes,  or,  in  English  coin,  fourpence. 
It  is  adorned  with  a  picture  of  Louis  XIV.,  but  in 
the  days  of  the  Grand  Monarque  true  politeness  — 
the  principles  of  which  are  now  within  the  reach  of 
'  every  one  who  is  fortunate  enough  to  have  four- 
pence  —  could  only  be  acejuired  in  the  atmosphere 
of  a  Court.  Indeed,  until  the  close  of  the  last  cen¬ 
tury  no  attempt  seems  to  have  been  made  to  soften 
the  manners  of  the  people  by  means  of  plain  direc¬ 
tions  for  conduct  at  all  the  great  ceremonies  of  ex¬ 
istence,  such  as  dinner-parties,  funerals,  balls,  mar¬ 
riages,  &c.  The  advice  given  by  Lord  Chesterfield 
in  his  celebrated  “  Letters  ”  was  of  too  general  a 
character,  and  it  was  expressed  to  one  who  already 
knew  that  he  ought  not  to  eat  meat  with  his  fingers, 
and  that  if  his  neighbor  at  a  dinner-party  happened 
to  be  blind,  it  would  be  accounted  bad  taste  to  mix 
mustard  with  his  preserves.  The  rules  for  behavior 
posted  up  by  Catherine  II.  on  the  walls  of  the  Her¬ 
mitage  were  only  meant  for  her  own  guests ;  or  they, 
perhaps,  might  be  regarded  as  constituting  the  ear¬ 
liest  guide  to  good  manners  in  a  direct,  practical 
style.  A  good  claim,  however,  might  be  put  in  for 
the  cookery-book  known  as  “  La  Cuisinifere  Bour- 
geoise,”  which  appeared  towards  the  end  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  and  in  which  are  to  be  found 
directions  not  only  for  cooking  dinners,  but  also  for 
eating  them.  The  author  or  the  authoress  of  “  La 
Ciiisiniere  Bourgeoise  ”  has  been  remorselessly  plun¬ 
dered,  and  by  that  demure  imposter,  Mrs.  Glasse, 
among  the  rest. 

Many  of  the  rules  given  by  “  La  Cuisinihre  Bour- 

feoise”  for  behaving  prettily  at  table  have  also 
een  imitated,  if  not  literally  reproduced,  by  French 
writers  as  well  as  by  English.  It  was  in  the  pages 
of  this  work  that  diners-out  were,  for  the  first  time, 
publicly  cautioned  against  digging  their  elbows  too 
violently  into  their  neighbors’  ribs,  pointing  out  to 
the  host  the  pieces  they  would  like  to  be  helped  to, 
uttering  exclamations  of  disgust  if  they  were  left 
too  long  without  lieing  served,  and  so  on.  All  this, 
and  more  than  this,  may  now  be  learnt  from  the 
pages  of  our  fourpenny  friend.  He  treats  not  only 
of  manners,  but  also  of  morals,  which  for  really 
elegant  manners  he  considers  a  useful  basis.  But 
manners,  wherever  you  get  them  from,  you  mwt 
have.  }^me  philosophers,  he  says,  have  declareil 
politeni'ss  to  lie  only  a  mask.  Let  it  be  a  mask,  only 
don’t  forget  to  wear  it. 

Without  rifling  the  contents  of  a  book  which  may 
be  purchased  complete  for  fourpence,  we  may  yet 
be  allowed  to  give  some  notion  of  its  value  by  a  few 
extracts.  If,  then,  you  are  invited  out  to  dinner  it 
is  unbecoming,  according  to  this  author,  to  take  a 
dog  with  you. 

When  you  are  about  to  begin  eating,  do  not  turn 
your  sleeves  up  as  though  you  were  going  to  wash 
your  hands. 

Do  not  tread  upon  any  one’s  feet  under  the  table. 
If  you  want  to  give  an  order  to  a  servant,  do  no* 

•  Manuel  du  Bon  Ton  et  de  la  Politease  f  ran^alM.  Part*.  1*8* 
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call  him  “  waiter” ;  remember  that  you  are  not  in  a 
tavern. 

Do  not  hold  your  plate  out,  or  adopt  any  other 
manoeuvre  with  the  view  of  being  helped  first. 

Only  men  who  are  decidedly  ill-bred  take  salt 
with  their  fingers. 

If  you  want  to  be  in  the  latest  fashion,  hold  your 
fork  in  your  left  hand. 

Do  not  throw  your  bones  under  the  table,  or  any¬ 
where  in  the  room.  Place  them  on  the  edge  of  your 
plate. 

If  you  have  a  bone  in  your  fingers,  do  not  gnaw 
it  too  closely,  as  if  you  were  a  ja(;kal. 

Never  criticise  what  is  given  you,  or  compare  it  I 
to  a  dish  which  you  found  much  better  at  some  other 
house. 

Do  not  wipe  your  fingers  on  the  table-cloth.  The 
Enfflish  wipe  their  fingers  and  their  knives  also  on  a  I 
piece  of  bread;  but  this  is  not  the  custom  in  France. 

Finally,  the  ^uest  is  enjoined  not  to  sing  at  des¬ 
sert,  unU^  he  is  asked  ;  not  to  pelt  other  guests 
with  pieces  of  bread;  and  “if  any  one  dares  to 
drink  out  of  a  lady’s  glass  under  pretence  of  guess¬ 
ing  her  tlioughts,  to  have  liim  thrown  out  of  window 
as  an  impertinent,  ill-bred  man.” 

At  a  ball,  —  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the 
scene  is  laid  in  France, — you  are  to  abstain  from 
talking  to  your  partner ;  but  if  you  can’t  help  it, 
say  as  little  to  her  as  possible,  and  say  it  quietly. 

Young  ladies,  on  their  side,  are  not  to  stare  “  with 
effrontery  ”  at  the  gentlemen  they  are  dancing  with. 
They  must  reply  “  civilly  ”  if  they  are  spoken  to, 
but  not  so  as  to  engage  their  partners  in  regular 
conversation. 

It  appears  that  there  is  a  certain  etiquette  to  be 
observed  even  in  a  shower  of  rain  :  thus  a  gentle¬ 
man  may  offer  the  shelter  of  his  umbrella  to  a  lady 
with  whom  he  has  no  acquaintance,  but,  the  offer 
once  accepted,  he  must  not  speak  to  her.  It  would 
be  thought  odd,  however,  for  a  latly  to  offer  part  of 
her  umbrella  to  a  strange  gentleman. 
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BOOK  II.  —  CHAPTER  II. 

IN  COSFEKEN’CE. 

It  is  nine  o’clock  in  the  morning,  and  breakfast  is 
on  the  table  in  the  pretty  breakfast-room  at  Poyn- 
ings.  Mrs.  Carruthers  presides  over  the  breakfast- 
table,  and  Clare  is  occupied  in  arranging  some 
flowers  which  have  just  been  sent  in  by  the  head 
gardener,  —  sweet,  fresh  flowers,  partaking  alike  of 
the  brightness  of  spring  and  the  sweetness  of  sum¬ 
mer,  lor  the  Aprd  showers  have  fulfilled  their 
mission,  and  the  earth  is  alike  glowing  and  redolent. 
Through  tlie  bow-window,  cqiened  in  fear  and  trem¬ 
bling  by  Clare  before  her  uncle’s  appearance,  and 
hitherto  unnoticed  by  that  potentate,  who  has  a 
vivid  dread  of  rheumatism,  comes  a  soft  air  laden 
with  delicious  scent  of  new-mown  grass ;  for  close 
underneath  three  men  are  busily  engaged  in  trim¬ 
ming  the  broad  lawn,  and  the  sound  of  their  swiftly 
plied  whetstones  and  the  hum  of  their  talk  in  their 
occasional  intervals  of  rest  has  penetrated  into  the 
room,  and  makes  a  kind  of  human  accompaniment 
to  Mr.  Carruthers’s  strictly  unhuman  and  intonative 
manner  of  reading  the  morning  prayers.  Spreadintr 
far  away,  and  bordered  in  the  extreme  distance  of 


a  sloping  shoulder  of  Surrey  down,  lies  the  glorious 
Kentish  landscajie,  dotted  here  and  there  with  broad 
red-faced  farmsteads,  and  lowly  laborere’  cots;,  with 
vast  expanse  of  green  and  springing  wheat  anil  hop- 
grounds,  where  the  parasite  has  a.s  yet  scarcely  taken 
the  tall  poles  within  its  pliant  embrace,  with  thick 
plantations  and  high  chalk-cuttings,  over  which  the 
steam  from  the  flying  train  hangs  like  a  vaporous 
wreath.  In  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  the 
house  the  big  elm-trees,  guarding  on  either  side  the 
carriage-drive,  tossed  their  high  heads  anil  rustled 
their  broad  arms  in  all  the  didight  of  their  freshly 
acquired  gTeenery ;  dew-bathed  broad  upland  and 
moss^  knoll  sparkle  alike  in  the  morning  sun ;  in 
the  sdvery  bosom  of  the  little  lake  the  rt‘flection  of 
the  slowly-ilrifting  clouds  rears  (]uaint,  impalpable 
islands  of  strange  fantastic  form ;  within  the  magic  | 
sejuare  of  the  old  red  kitchen-garden  wall,  where  | 
rusty  nails  and  fragments  of  last  year’s  list  still  hung, 
large  cucumber  and  melon  frames  blink  in  the  sun¬ 
light.  and  every  little  hand-light  lends  a  scintillating 
ray.  Over  all  hangs  a  sense  of  stillness  and  com¬ 
posure,  of  peace  and  rest  and  quietude,  such  as 
might  bring  balm  and  healing  to  any  wounded 
spirit. 

External  influences  have,  however,  very  little 
effect  on  one  of  the  persons  in  the  breakfkst-room, 
for  Mrs.  Carruthers  is  bodily  ill  and  mentally  de¬ 
pressed.  A  racking  nervous  headache  has  deprived 
her  of  sleep  during  the  past  night,  and  has  left  its 
traces  in  deep  livid  marks  underneath  her  eyes. 

She  has  a  worn-out  look  and  a  preoccupied  manner, 
and  while  she  is  superintending  the  preparation  of 
the  Grand  Lama’s  tea,  —  a  process  about  which  he 
is  particular,  and  which  is  by  no  means  to  be  lightly 
undertaken,  —  her  thoughts  are  far  away,  and  her 
mind  is  full  of  doubts  and  misgiving.  Why  ilid  her 
husband  come  back  so  suddenly  from  the  agricultural 
meeting  yesterday  ?  Could  he  by  any  means  have 
been  aware  of  George’s  presence  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  ;  and,  if  so,  had  he  hastened  his  return  with 
the  view  of  detecting  him  ?  If  so,  he  had  provi¬ 
dentially  been  thwarted  in  his  plan.  Nurse  Ellen 
had  seen  the  boy,  and  had  conveyed  to  him  the 
bracelet ;  the  means  of  release  from  his  surrounding 
difficulties  were  now  in  his  hands,  and  the  mother  , 
felt  sure,  from  his  manner,  that  he  would  keep  his 
word,  and  never  .again  subject  him.self  to  such  a  j 
fearful  risk.  All  danger  surely  must  be  over ;  no  j 
hint  had  lieen  dropped  by  her  husband  of  the  slight-  j 
cst  suspicion,  and  yet  Mrs.  Carruthers  watches  every 
(ihange  of  his  countenance,  listens  nervously  to  every  j 
footfall  on  the  stairs,  hears  with  a  heart-beat  the  | 
creak  of  every  opening  door,  and  is,  obviously,  con-  | 
strained  and  wretched  and  ill  at  case.  I 

Clare  notices  this  pityingly  and  with  wonder;  Mr. 
Carrutliers  notices  it  too,  with  wonder,  but  without  j 
any  pity,  but  he  resents  it  in  point  of  fact,  silently 
and  with  dignity.  That  Mrs.  Carruthers  of  Poyn- 
ings  should  “  mope  ”  and  be  “  out  of  sorts  ”  is  a 
kind  of  reflection  on  Mr.  Carruthers  of  Poynings, 
which  that  gentleman  by  no  means  approves  of. 
Over  the  top  of  his  rustling  newspajier  he  looks  at 
his  wife  with  severe  glances  levelled  from  under 
knitted  brows ;  between  his  occasional  bites  of  toast 
he  gives  a  short,  sharp,  irritable  cough ;  now  and 
then  he  drums  with  his  Angel'S  on  the  table,  or  taps 
his  foot  impatiently  on  the  floor.  No  notice  of  these 
vagaries  is  taken  by  either  of  the  ladies,  it  being 
generally  understooil  at  Poynings  that  the  Grand  i 
Lama  will  always  find  vent  in  speech  when  the  1 
proper  time  arrives.  Meanwhile,  Mrs.  Carruthers 
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moodily  broo<l8  over  the  breakfast  equipage,  and 
Clare  continues  her  handiwork  with  the  flowers. 

The  Grand  Lama  becomes  more  and  more  irate, 
glan's  through  his  gold  double  eye-glasses  at  the 
newsjwper,  wherein  he  is  reading  atrociously  “  lev¬ 
elling  ”  views  promulgated  by  a  correspondent,  gives 
utterance  to  smothered  sounds  indicative  of  indig¬ 
nation  and  contempt,  and  is  ju.st  about  to  burst  forth 
in  a  torrent  of  rage,  when  the  door  opens,  and  a 
footman,  entering,  hands  a  card  on  a  salver  to  his 
master.  As  when,  in  full  pursuit  of  the  flying  mata¬ 
dor,  the  bull  in  the  arena  wheels  round  and  engages 
the  lithe  picador  who  has  just  planted  a  flag-bearing 
dart  in  his  quivering  carcass,  st)  Mr.  Carruthers  turns 
!  upon  the  servant  who  had  interposed  between  him 
j  and  the  intended  objects  of  his  attack. 

I  “  What ’s  this  ?  ”  said  he,  in  a  sharp  voice. 

“  Car<l,  sir,”  said  the  footman,  utterly  unmoved, 
I  and  with  the  complacent  expression  of  an  ancient 
i  gargoyle  on  a  Saxon  church. 

I  “  Do  you  think  1  ’lu  blind  ?  ”  said  his  master.  “  I 
I  gee  it ’s  a  card.  Where  did  it  come  from  V  ” 

“  Gentleman  in  the  library,  sir.  Said  you  was 
at  breakfast;  told  mo  no  ’urry,  and  giv’  me  his 
card.” 

Mr.  Cari’uthers  looks  up  suspiciously  at  Thomas, 
fontmnn,  but  Thomivs,  footman,  is  still  gargoylesque. 
Then  Mr.  Carruthers  replaces  his  eye-glasses,  and, 
looking  at  the  card,  reads  thereon,  in  old  English 
characters,  “Mr.  Dalrymple,”  and  in  pencil  the 
wonls  “  Home  Office.”  “  I  will  be  with  the  gentle¬ 
man  in  a  moment.”  Only  stopping  at  the  looking- 
glass  to  run  his  fingers  through  his  hair  and  to  settle 
the  tie  of  his  checked  cravat,  Mr.  Carnithers  creaks 
out  of  the  room. 


Mr.  Dalrymple,  of  the  Home  Office,  has  established 
himsedf  in  a  comfortable  chair,  from  which  he  rises 
on  Mr.  Carruthers’s  entrance.  He  is  a  tall,  bald- 
headeil  man,  and,  to  Mr.  Carruthers’s  horror,  wears  a 
full-flowing  brown  beard.  The  Grand  Lama,  whose 
ideas  on  this  point  are  out  of  date,  knows  that  beards 
are  now  generally  worn  by  members  of  the  aristoc¬ 
racy  as  well  as  foreigners  and  billianl-sharpers,  but 
cannot  conceive  that  any  government  has  been  so 
preposterously  lax  as  to  permit  its  officials  to  imlulge 
in  such  nonsense.  Con.sequentl^  he  refers  to  the 
card  again,  and,  his  first  impressions  being  verified, 
is  dumb  with  astonishment.  Nevertheless,  he  con¬ 
trols  his  feelings  sufficiently  to  bow  and  to  point  to 
a  chair. 

“  I  am  an  early  visitor,  Mr.  Carruthers,”  says  Mr. 
Dalrymple,  “  but  the  fact  is,  my  business  is  pressing. 
I  came  down  to  Amherst  by  the  mail-train  last  night, 
but  I  would  not  disturb  you  at  so  late  an  hour,  and, 
moreover,  1  conld  have  done  no  goo<l  by  seeing  you 
then ;  so  I  slept  at  the  inn.  My  visit  to  you  is  on 
business,  jis  I  presume  you  understand  ?  ” 

Mr.  Dalrymple  says  this  jwintcdly,  as  the  Grand 
Lama’s  fitce  is  rapidly  assuming  an  open  mouth  and 
sunken  jaw  expression  of  idiocy.  lie  recovers  him¬ 
self  by  an  effort,  and,  glancing  at  the  card,  mutters 
“  Home  Office.” 

“  Precisely,”  says  Mr.  Dalrymple.  “  I  am  princi¬ 
pal  clerk  in  the  Home  Office,  and  I  come  to  you  in 
your  capacity  as  justice  of  the  peace.  Lord  Wol- 
stenholme,  our  Secretary,  noticed  that  you  general¬ 
ly  acted  as  chairman  of  the  bench  of  magistrates, 
and  therefore  decided  that  you  were  the  proper  per¬ 
son  to  be  communicated  with.” 

Mr.  Carruthers’s  attention,  which  had  been  wan¬ 
dering  a  little  —  his  eyes  are  still  attracted  by  his 
▼isitoPs  beartl,  and  he  is  wondering  how  long  it  has 


been  growing,  and  why  it  should  be,  as  it  is,  of  two 
distinct  shades  of  brown  —  Is  recalled  by  these  wonls, 
and  he  mutters  that  he  is  obliged  to  his  lordship  for 
his  opinion. 

“  Now,  my  dear  Mr.  Carruthers,”  says  Mr.  Dal- 
ryinple,  bending  forward  in  his  chair,  dropping  his 
voice  to  a  whisper,  and  looking  slyly  from  under  his 
bushy  eyebrows,  “  will  you  allow  me  to  ask  you  a 
(question  ?  Can  you  keep  a  secret  ?  ” 

Mr.  Carruthers  is  taken  aback.  From  his  magis¬ 
terial  and  county-gentleman  position  he  looks  upon 
secrets  as  things  e.xclusively  appertaining  to  the  vul¬ 
gar,  as  connected  with  conspiracies,  plots,  swindles, 
and  other  indictable  offences.  Considering,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  matter  is  brought  under  his  notice  in 
connection  with  the  Home  Office,  he  thinks  fie  may 
venture  to  answer  in  the  affirmative,  and  does  ac¬ 
cordingly. 

“  Ex-actly,”  says  Mr.  Dalrymple.  “  I  knew  your 
answer  before  I  put  the  (juestion  ;  but  in  these  little 
matters  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  have  perfect 
accuracy.  Now  then  to  the  point  —  we  are  quite 
out  of  earshot.  Tfiank  you !  No  chance  of  any  one 
listening  at  the  doors  V  ’’ 

Mr.  Carruthers  says  “  No,”  with  an  expression  of 
face  which  says  he  should  very  much  like  to  catch 
any  one  there. 

“  Pre-cisely  1  Now,  my  dear  Mr.  Carruthers,  I 
will  at  once  put  you  in  possession  of  Lord  Wolsten- 
holme’s  views.  The  fiict  is,  that  a  murder  has  been 
committed,  under  rather  peculiar  circumstances,  and 
Ills  lordship  wants  your  assistance  in  investigating 
the  matter.” 

Mr.  Carruthers  is  all  attention  in  an  instant. 
Every  trace  of  preoccupation  has  vanished.  His 
visitor’s  beard  has  no  kind  of  attraction  for  him 
now,  though  it  is  wagging  close  before  his  eyes.  A 
murder  !  The  worst  case  he  had  ever  investigated 
was  a  doubtful  manslaughter  arising  out  of  a  poach¬ 
ing  affray,  and  for  his  remarks  on  that  he  had  been 
highly  complimented  in  the  local  press ;  but  here  is 
murder  —  and  his  aid  is  enlist^  by  the  Home 
Office ! 

“  The  facts  of  the  case,”  continues  Mr.  Dalrymple, 
“  are  shortly  these.  A  body  of  a  man  is  seen  floating 
oft'  Paul’s  Wharf,  and  is  hooked  up  by  one  of  the 
men  attached  to  the  steamboat  pier  there.  It  is 
taken  to  the  police  station  to  be  examined,  and  is 
then  found  to  have  lieen  stabbed  to  the  heart  with  a 
sharp  instrument,  and  by  a  strong  and  clever  hand. 
The  poc'kets  are  empty,  the  studs  have  been  taken 
from  the  shirty  and  tlmre  is  no- token,  pocket-book, 
or  anything  to  establish  its  identity.  ‘  Ordinary  case 
enough,’  you’ll  say,  with  your  experience;  ‘ordina¬ 
ry  case  enough  —  drunken  man  decoyed  into  some 
water-side  ken,  robbed,  and  made  away  with — case 
for  the  police  —  why,  Ixird  Wolstenholme  and  the 
Home  Office  V’  You  would  say  that,  my  dear  sir, 
influenced  by  your  ordinary  perspicacity;  but  1 
answer  your  ‘Why.’  From  the  appearance  of  this 
man’s  btxly,  it  is  plain  that  he  was  not  an  English¬ 
man  ;  his  clothes  are  not  of  English  cut,  and  he  had 
on  a  baize  fur-lined  overcoat,  with  a  deep  howl,  such 
as  no  Englishman  ever  wears.  When  this  descrip¬ 
tion  was  sent  to  us.  Lord  Wolstenholme  at  once 
referrefl  to  a  private  correspondence  which  we  have 
had  with  the  French  embassy  in  relation  to  some  of 
the  Second  of  December  exiles  who  are  now  shel¬ 
tered  under  the  British  flag,  and  we  came  to  the  cosi- 
clnsion  that  this  was  no  common  murder  for  purposes 
of  plunder,  but  an  act  of  political  vengeance.  Now, 
my  dear  sir,  you  will  perceive  that  to  penetrate  a 
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mystery  of  this  kind  is  of  the  greatest  political  im¬ 
portance,  and  consequently  his  lordship  took  the 
matter  up  at  once,  and  set  every  engine  we  have  at 
work  to  elucidate  it.  The  result  of  our  inquiries 
proves  that  the  whole  chance  of  identification  rests 
upon  a  question  of  coats.  The  last  person  by  whom, 
so  far  as  we  know,  the  wearer  of  the  fiir-lined  coat 
was  seen  alive  is  a  waiter  at  a  tavern  in  the  Strand, 
who  distinctly  recollects  the  murdered  man,  whose 
dress  he  describes  very  fiilly,  being  particularly  posi¬ 
tive  about  his  jewelry  —  diamond  studs,  real,  no 
‘  duffers,’  as  he  said,  and  of  which  there  is  no  trace  to 
be  found  —  having  dined  at  his  e.ating-house,  in  com¬ 
pany  with  another  man,  who  had  with  him  a  blue 
vVitney  overcoat,  on  the  inside  of  which  was  a  label 
bearing  the  name  of  some  tailor,  Ewart  or  Evans,  he 
is  unable  to  state  which,  residing  at  Amherst.” 

“  Good  God !  ”  said  Mr.  Camithers,  surprised  out 
of  his  usual  reticence.  “  Evans  —  I  know  the  man 
well !  ” 

“  Very  likely !  ”  says  Mr.  Dalrymple,  composedly. 


tioned,  turned  inside  out,  but  still  adheres  to  his  [ 
story.  Now,  as  we  imagine  this  to  be  a  bit  of  polit¬ 
ical  vengeance,  and  not  an  ordinary  crime,  and  as 
the  detectives  (capital  fellows  in  their  way)  have 
had  their  heads  a  little  turned  since  they’ve  been 
made  novel  heroes  of.  Lord  Wolstenholme  thought 
it  better  that  I  should  come  down  into  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  of  Amherst,  and,  with  your  assistance, 
try  to  find  out  where  and  by  whom  this  coat  was 
bought.” 

No  hesitation  now  on  Mr.  Carruthers’s  part ;  he 
and  the  Home  Office  are  colleagues  in  this  affair. 
Lord  Wolstenholme  has  shown  his  sagacity  in  pick- 
ii^  out  the  active  and  intelligent  magistrate  of  the 
district,  and  he  shall  see  that  his  confidence  is  not 
misplaced.  Will  Mr.  Dalrymple  breakfast?  Mr. 
Dalrymple  has  breakfasted ;  then  a  message  is  sent 
to  Mrs.  Camithers  to  say  that  Mr.  Carruthers  pre¬ 
sumes  he  may  s&y  that  Mr.  Dalrymple,  a  gentleman 
from  London,  will  join  them  at  dinner  ?  Mr.  Dal¬ 
rymple  will  be  delighted,  so  long  as  he  catches  the 
up-mail  train  at  Amherst  at — what  is  it?  —  nine 
fifteen.  Mr.  Carruthers  pledges  his  word  that  Mr. 
Dalry  mple  shall  be  in  time,  and  orders  the  barouche 
round  at  once.  Will  Mr.  Dalrymple  excuse  Mr. 
Carruthers  for  five  minutes  ?  Mr.  Dalrymple  will ; 
and  Mr.  Carruthers  goes  to  his  dressing-room, 
while  Mr.  Dalrymple  re-ensconces  himself  in  the 
big  arm-chair,  and  devotes  his  period  of  solitude  to 
paring  his  nails  and  whistling  softly  the  while. 

The  big,  heavy,  swinging  barouche,  only  used  on 
solemn  occasions,  such  as  state  visits,  Sunday  church 
goings,  and  magisterial  sittings,  drawn  by  the  two 
big  grays,  and  driven  by  Gibmn,  coachman,  in  his 
silver  wig,  his  stiff  collar,  and  his  bright  top-boots, 
and  escorted  by  Thomas,  footman,  in  all  the  bloom 
of  blue  and  silver  livery  and  drab  gaiters,  comes 
round  to  the  front  door,  and  the  gentlemen  take 
their  places  in  it  and  are  driven  off  The  three 
gardeners  mowing  the  lawn  perform  Hindooish 
obeisances  as  the  carriage  passes  them ;  obeisances 
imknowleilged  by  Mr.  Carruthers  with  a  forefinger 
lifted  to  the  brim  of  his  hat,  as  modelled  on  a  por¬ 
trait  of  the  late  Duke  of  Wellington.  Bulger  at  the 
lodge  gates  pulls  his  forelock,  and  receives  the  same 
gracious  return,  Mr.  Carruthers  all  the  time  bris¬ 
tling  with  the  sense  of  his  own  importance,  and  in¬ 
wardly  wishing  that  he  could  tell  gardeners,  loilge- 
keeper,  and  every  one  they  met  that  his  companion 
had  come  from  the  Home  Office,  and  that  they  were 


about  together  to  investigate  a  most  important  case 
of  murder.  Mr.  Dalrymple,  on  the  contrary,  seems 
to  have  forgotten  all  about  the  actual  business  un¬ 
der  treatment,  and  might  be  a  friend  come  on  a  few 
days’  visit.  He  admires  the  scenery,  asks  about  the 
shooting,  ^ives  his  opinion  on  the  rising  crops,  talks 
of  the  politics  rife  in  the  neighborhood,  showing,  by 
the  way,  a  keen  knowleilge  of  their  details,  and 
never  for  an  instant  refers  to  the  object  of  their 
inquiry  until  they  are  nearing  the  town,  when  he  ! 
suggests  that  they  had  better  alight  short  of  their 
destination,  and  proceed  on  foot  there.  There  is 
no  particular  reason  for  this,  as  probably  Mr.  Dal-  I 
rymple  knows;  but  he  has  never  yet  pursued  an 
official  and  mysterious  investigation  in  a  barouche, 
and  it  seems  to  him  an  abnormal  proceeding.  So 
Mr.  Carruthers,  deferring  in  a  courtly  manner  to 
his  visitor’s  wishes,  but,  at  the  same  time,  walking 
beside  him  as  though  he  had  him  in  charge,  they 
alight  from  the  carriage,  bidding  the  servant  to 
wait,  and  walk  into  the  town,  directing  their  steps 
towards  Evans,  tailor. 

Evans,  tailor,  coatless,  as  is  his  wont,  and  with 
his  thumbs  stuck  in  the  arm-holes  of  his  waistcoat,  I 
is  standing  at  his  door,  and  greets  Mr.  Carruthers 
with  as  much  bow  as  is  possible  to  his  stout  figure. 
Could  they  speak  to  him  for  a  moment?  by  all 
manner  of  means;  will  Mr.  Carruthers  walk  into 
the  back  shop  ?  where  Miss  Evans,  a  buxom  girl 
with  many  shaking  curls,  is  discovered  working  a 
pair  of  Berlin  wool  slippers,  at  a  glance  too  small 
for  her  father,  and  is  put  to  flight  with  much  blush¬ 
ing  and  giggling.  The  two  gentlemen  seat  them¬ 
selves  in  the  old-fashioned  black  horsehair  chairs, 
and  Mr.  Evans,  a  little  excited,  stanils  b^’  them  with  ! 
his  thumbs  in  his  arm-holes,  and  flaps  his  hands  oc-  I 
casionally,  as  though  they  were  fins. 

“  This  gentleman,  Mr.  Evans,”  says  Mr.  Carruth¬ 
ers  —  giving  this  happy  specimen  of  his  acumen  and 
discretion  in  a  loud  and  pompous  tone  —  “  has  come 
from  Lord  Wolstenholme,  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  the  Home  Department.”  Mr.  Evans  gives  a  fin- 
flap,  indicative  of  profound  respect.  “  He  has  been 
sent  here  to  —  ” 

“  Will  you  permit  me  in  the  very  mildest  manner 
to  interrupt  you,  my  dear  sir  ?  ”  says  Mr.  Dalrym¬ 
ple,  in  dulcet  accents.  “  You  put  the  matter  ad¬ 
mirably  —  from  the  magisterial  point  of  view  —  but 
perhaps  if  I  were  just  to  —  You  have  no  objec¬ 
tion?  Thank  you!  You’ve  lived  a  long  time  in 
Amherst,  Mr.  Evans  ?  ” 

“  I ’ve  been  a  master  tailor  here,  sir,  forty-three 
years  last  Michaelmas.” 

“  Forty-three  years !  Ixing  time,  indeed !  And 
you  ’re  the  tailor  of  the  neigh^rhood,  eh  ?  ” 

“  Well,  sir,  I  think  I  may  say  we  make  for  all  the 
gentry  round  —  Mr.  Carruthers,  of  Poynings,  sir, 
and  Sir  Thomas  Boldero,  and  —  ” 

“  Of  course  —  of  course  !  You ’ve  a  gold-printed 
label,  I  think,  which  you  generally  sew  on  to  all 
goods  made  by  you?” 

“We  have,  sir  —  that  same.  With  my  name 
upon  it.” 

“  With  your  name  upon  it.  Just  so !  Now,  I  i 
suppose  that  label  is  never  sewed  on  to  anything 
which  has  not  been  either  made  or  sold  by  you  ?  ”  „ 

“Which  has  not  been  made,  sir!  We  don’t  sell  ! 
anything  except  our  own  make,  —  Evans  of  Amherst 
don’t” 

“  Exactly,  and  very  proper  too.”  To  Mr.  Ca^ 
ruthers :  “  fettles  one  point  my  dear  sir ;  must  have 
been  made  here !  Now,  Mr.  Evans,  you  make  all  j 
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two  fine  oil  paintinj^  of  him  auionf;  the  rest.  He  : 
1  liu  written  the  “  Life  of  Christoplier  Columbus.” 

;  He  intends  to  visit  America  next  year. 

'  Thk  well-known  German  painter,  T.iOuisa  Siedler, 

!  has  tlied  at  Weimar.  She  was  a  contemporary  of 
;  Goethe,  and  was  bom  at  Jena  in  1789. 

Mr.  John  Stuart  Mill  is  now  engaged,  at 
Arignoii,  in  editing  the  collected  works  of  the  late 
;  Mr.  Buckle,  the  author  of  the  “  History  of  Civiliza- 
i  tion.” 

j  O.VE  of  the  most  attractive  titles  in  Mr.  Bentley’s 
:  lit  of  new  works  is  “  The  Lite  and  Correspondence 
i  of  William  llazlitt,”  by  his  grandson,  Mr.  Carew 
Hazlitt,  who  has  the  material  for  producing  a  re- 
,  markable  biography. 

The  South  Kensington  Museum  has  acquired  a 
'  pack  of  playing  cards,  woven  in  silk,  and  made  for 
the  Medici  in  the  seventeenth  century  by  Panichi, 
whose  name  is  on  one.  Such  cards  are  not  men- 
I  tioned  by  any  authority  on  the  subject. 

I;  The  Paris  Moniieur  speaks  of  the  death  of  M. 
j  Thouvenel  as  a  loss  to  the  Emperor  and  the  coun- 
trjr,  and  adds:  “ His  name  is  so  mtimatelv  associated 
^  with  the  remembrance  of  the  annexation  of  Nice 
snd  Savoy  to  France  that  his  loss  will  remain  the 
object  of  well-founded  and  honorable  regret” 

The  championship  of  the  Seine  was  carried  off 
by  a  young  Englishman  named  Gesling.  The  race 
'  toik  place  between  tlie  Pont  de  la  Concorde  and 
the  Pont  de  Jena,  under  the  direction  of  the  Sport 
Nanlique  de  la  Seine  Society.  Mr.  Gesling  has  taken 
|l  Kverai  prizes  at  French  regattas  during  the  season. 

A  (iREAT  work  on  Paris  is  to  be  published  on  the 
!  occasion  of  the  Exhibition  of  18C7.  It  will  be 
entitled  “  Paris  par  ses  Illustrations,”  and  will  be 
divided  into  three  parts,  the  first  relating  to  the  art, 
the  second  to  the  science,  and  the  third  to  the  social 
life  of  Paris.  Victor  Hugo  is  writing  the  introduc¬ 
tion,  Thiers  the  history  of  the  Legislative  Body, 
Michelet  that  of  the  College  de  France,  Thmpfaile 
,  Gautier  an  actiele  en  the  Louvre  and  its  treasures, 
j  fiwntc-Beuve  one  on  the  Academy,  Ilo(]ueplan  one 
I  on  the  lyric  stage,  Vacquerie  one  on  the  drama,  and 
[  George  Sand  one  on  the  artistic  beauties  of  Paris, 
j  The  illustrations  will  be  taken  from  drawings  by 
j  Meissonier,  Gavarni,  Gustav©  Dore,  &c. 

We  find  some  gossip  about  Lord  Byron  in  the 
Manchester  Examiner,  which  says :  “  Among  the 

miscellaneous  articles  advertised  for  sale  this  week 
is  an  antitjue  folding  writing-table,  formerly  the 
property  of  Lord  Byron.  It  appeal’s  to  have  passed 
subsequently  into  the  hands  of  the  late  Dr.  Raffles, 
of  Liverpool,  a  well-known  collector  of  antiquities 
ind  ‘  worshipper  ’  of  autographs  and  other  relics,  by 
whom  the  table  is  duly  and  formally  authenti¬ 
cated.  If  it  be  tme  that  the  author’s  copyright  in¬ 
terest  in  his  published  works  lasts  for  forty-two  years 
after  his  death,  as  stated  by  Mr.  Anthony  Trollope 
in  his  paper  read  the  other  day  before  the  Social 
Science  Congress  at  Manchester,  then  this  year  has 
•een  the  expiration  of  the  copyright  of  Lord  Byron’s 
works,  as  the  poet  died  in  April,  18’24.  It  appears  | 
that  in  1709  copyright  was  limited  to  fourteen  years 
I  from  publication ;  in  1814  the  term  was  e.xtended 
to  twenty-eight  years;  and  it  was  only  in  1842  that 


it  was  extended  to  its  present  duration  of  forty-two 
years  from  publication,  or  to  the  end  of  the  author’s 
life,  if  he  should  chance  to  outlive  that  period.  The 
late  Marquis  de  Boissy,  it  may  not  be  generally 
known,  married  about  fifteen  years  ago  the  Countess 
Guiccioli,  Lord  Byron’s  great  friend.”  We  may  add 
tliat  the  “  Byron  tomb  ”  in  Harrow  churchyard  is 
about  to  be  repaired.  Yet  another  bit  of  Byron 
gossip  appears  in  the  Publishers’  Circular,  which 
states  that  the  album  which  Sir  John  Bowring  gave 
to  be  kept  as  a  reconl  of  the  visitors  to  Hucknall- 
Torkard  Church,  where  Byron  is  buried,  has  been 
clandestinely  sold  and  taken  to  the  United  States. 

A  CURIOUS  application  of  electricity  has  been 
made  in  Paris,  at  the  Porte  St.  Martin  Theatre,  in  the 
celebrated  spectacle,  Les  Parieiens  a  Londres.  In  one 
of  the  scenes  a  number  of  girls  appear  wearing  light 
crowns,  consisting  of  a  fillet  of  metal  which  at  cer¬ 
tain  moments  is  placed  in  communication  with  a 
galvanic  battery.  By  means  of  wires  invisible  to 
the  audience,  a  series  of  breaks  are  arrangeil  in  the 
course  of  the  current,  so  that  when  contact  is  made 
with  the  battery  a  number  of  luminous  points  .appear 
on  the  crown,  giving  it  the  appearance  of  being 
studded  with  stars.  According  to  the  Droit  an  ac¬ 
cident  took  place  lately  during  the  representation  of 
this  scene,  in  consequence  of  the  disarrangement  of 
the  wires,  by  which  one  of  the  unfortunate  dancers 
received  the  current  through  her  head,  the  shock  be¬ 
ing  sufficiently  violent  to  throw  her  to  the  ground. 

An  article  in  a  late  number  of  the  London  Times 
contains  the  following  translation  of  a  Nederduitsch 
ballad.  It  is  of  great  antiquity,  being  attributed  to 
the  twelfth  century :  — 

“  To  EastlaiHl  we  will  riding  go. 

To  Kiutland  you  and  I ; 

Over  the  heath  so  broad  and  green. 

Merrily  over  the  heath  so  greeu. 

For  there  is  the  better  country. 

“  And  when  to  Eastland  we  are  come. 

They  MI  kindly  bid  us  stay] 

At  a  bonny  house  so  tall  and  fine— 

Merrily  orer  the  heath  so  green  — 

And  they  will  ‘  welcome  ’  ssty. 

“  O  yea  !  we  shall  be  welcome  there,’ 

Most  welcome  we  shall  be ; 

And  evening  and  morning  we  Ml  drink  good  wine  — 

Merrily  over  the  heath  so  green  — 

And  keep  good  company. 

“  Both  wine  and  baer  we  ’ll  drink  when  there. 

Full  cups  of  each  they  ’ll  give ; 

For  there  they  pass  a  frolics^e  life  — 

Merrily  over  the  heath  so  green  — 

Aiul  there  doth  my  sweetheart  live.” 

A  QUESTION  which  has  been  often  debated  of  late 
years,  namely,  the  effect  of  woods  and  forests  on 
climate,  has  been  suddenly  revived  by  the  great 
floods  in  France.  Forests,  as  is  shown,  promote  and 
equalize  the  rainfall  of  a  country,  and  are  the  naturM 
countercheck  to  drought.  The  reverse  of  all  this  is 
produced  by  cutting  down  the  forests.  Then  long 
terms  of  dry  weather  occur ;  the  rain  falls  in  short 
but  furious  storms,  and  running  rapidly  down  from 
the  unsheltered  land,  occasions  the  sudden  floods  so 
much  complaineil  of.  It  is  now  argued  that  the 
remedy  for  these  disasters  is  the  replanting  of  trees 
throughout  the  districts  which  have  been  stripj^d  of 
wood,  and  the  putting  a  stop  to  the  reckless  felling 
of  timber  which  has  prevailed  of  late  years.  Of 
this  one  e.xample  may  suffice.  A  contractor  being 
in  want  of  gunstocks  to  supply  the  demand  during 
the  Crimean  war,  erected  sawing-milb  at  Turin,  and 
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since  he  commenced  operations  has  cut  down  100,000 
walnut-trees,  mostly  in  Piedmont. 

Memorials  of  Goethe’s  youth,  contributed  from 
difierent  sources,  on  the  occasion  of  the  festival 
held  in  honor  of  Goethe  at  Leipsic  in  1849,  were 
collected  in  a  volume  by  Professor  Otto  Jahn.  A 
translation  of  these  letters  of  young  Goethe  to  Leip¬ 
sic  friends  (with  little  memoirs  of  the  iinends  ad¬ 
dressed),  and  Leipsic  songs,  is  now  given  to 
English  readers  by  Mr.  Rob^  Slater,  junior. 

One  of  the  latest  additions  to  the  Museum  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  London,  is  a  perfect 
skeleton  of  the  Great  Auk,  —  a  supposed  extinct 
bird,  of  which  only  three  other  examples  are  known 
to  exist  in  Europe.  This  skeleton,  which  has  been 
recovered  from  the  accumulations  of  many  years,  as 
deposited  in  the  cellars  of  the  Museum,  is  in  better 
condition  than  the  others.  Skeletons  of  the  Awan- 
tibo,  a  lemuroid  animal,  and  of  the  Aye- Aye,  have 
been  added  to  the  collection  during  the  past  year. 


A  WORK  has  recently  been  published  in  Paris,  by 
M.  Tetot,<of  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs,  giving 
an  account  of  all  the  treaties  of  peace  and  com¬ 
merce,  the  conventions  and  other  alliances  concluded 
between  all  the  powers  of  the  globe,  principally  from 
the  peace  of  Westphalia  to  the  year  18G6.  It  ap¬ 
pears  from  this  laborious  work,  that  in  the  space  of 
two  hundred,  years  no  less  than  7,205  treaties  of 
peace  have  been  signed.  This  is  rather  startling, 
seeing  that  most  of  them  have  only  been  concluded 
after  a  war.  How  much  fighting  must  have  been 
done  before  so  many  reconciliations  could  have 
taken  place  !  But  this  volume  is  not  only  a  record 
of  how  often  men  have  fought,  inasmuch  as  it  tells 
us  also  why  men  have  fought.  The  causes  would 
I  probably  be  found  much  the  same  two  centuries  ago 
as  they  were  yesterday,  —  will  they  be  the  same  a 
hundi^  years  hence  ? 


The  Inremes»  Courier  prints  the  following  in- 
edited  letter,  written  by  the  poet  Bums  to  Lord 
Woodhouslee,  and  now  in  the  possession  of  that 
judge’s  grandson.  Colonel  Fraser- Tytler,  of  Al- 
dourie  :  —  “  Sir :  A  poor  caitiff,  driving  as  I  am 
this  moment  with  an  Excise  quill,  at  the  rate  of 
‘  devil  take  the  hindmost,’  is  ill  qualified  to  round 
the  period  of  gratitude,  or  swml  the  pathos  of 
sensibility.  Gradtude,  like  some  other  amiable 
qualities  of  the  mind,  is  now-a-days  so  much  abused 
by  impostors,  that  I  have  sometimes  wished  that 
the  project  of  that  sly  dog  Momus,  1  think  it 


is,  had  gone  into  effect,  —  planting  a  window  in  the 
breast  of  man.  In  that  case,  when  a  poor  fellow 
comes,  as  I  do  at  this  moment,  before  his  benefactor, 
tongue-tied  with  the  sense  of  these  very  obligations 
he  would  have  nothing  to  do  but  place  himself  in 
front  of  his  friend  and  lay  bare  the  workings  of  his 
bosom.  I  again  trouble  you  with  another,  and  my 
last,  parcel  of  manuscript.  I  am  not  interested  in 
any  of  these,  —  blot  them  at  your  pleasure.  1  am 
much  indebted  to  you  for  taking  the  trouble  of  cor¬ 
recting  the  press-work.  One  instance,  indeed,  may 
be  rather  unlucky  ;  if  the  lines  to  Sir  John  White- 
ford  are  printed,  they  ought  to  read,  — 

‘  And  tread  the  tkadowy  path  to  that  dark  world  unknown.’ 

‘  Shadowy  ’  instead  of  ‘  dreary,’  as  I  believe  it  stands 
at  present.  I  wish  this  could  be  noticed  in  the  er¬ 
rata.  This  comes  of  writing,  as  I  generally  do,  from 
the  memory.  I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  your 
deeply-indebted,  humble  serv’t, 

“  Robt.  Burns.  —  6th  Deer.,  1795.” 


MY  CHURCH  IN  TOWN. 

I. 

My  church  in  town  1  It  fronts  our  square. 
With  Gothic  portals,  —  Scott  designer,  — 
Tall  spire,  and  painted  windows  rare. 
There’s  nothing  in  all  London  finer. 

A  church  that ’s  counted  “  very  high,” 

A  ritualistic  rector  owning, 

W'ho  makes  a  claim  to  heaven  rely 
n  crosses,  candles,  and  intoning. 

II. 

And  crowds  of  worshippers  come  there. 
Who  give  one  morning  of  the  seven 
To  treading  with  exceeding  eare 
A  fashionable  road  to  heaven,  — 

Fine  ladies  who  low  bending  pray. 

And  sigh  for  services  in  Latin, 

And  mortify  the  flesh  each  day 

In  gleaming  robes  of  silk  and  satin. 

III. 

The  curate,  “  such  a  dear,”  you  know. 

Airs  a  white  hand  to  turn  his  pages ; 

I  hardly  think  St.  Paul  did  so. 

When  preaching  to  Athenian  sages. 

His  doctrine,  if  it  have  a  fault, 

.  Stand  much  in  need  of  force  and  flavor. 
And  makes  me  think  the  Gospel  salt 
Has  very  nearly  lost  its  savor. 

IV. 

Where  Dives  sits,  I  look  in  vain 
For  Lazarus,  even  at  the  portal ; 

I  wonder,  does  their  creed  maintain 
The  rich  man  only  is  immortal  V 
And  yet  my  mind  is  somewhat  eased : 

So  vain  and  vapid  is  the  preaching. 

That  Lazarus  hardly  would  be  pleased 
To  gather  fragments  of  such  teaching. 

v. 

It  would  be  worthier  of  the  times. 

And  talk  of  charitable  graces. 

If  we  took  care  the  Sunday  chimes 

Should  sometimes  sound  in  silent  places. 
The  broidered  altar-cloth  might  tell 
Of  pious  hands,  and  yet  be  plainer, 

A  simpler,  homelier  rite  were  well. 

So  should  the  poor  man  be  a  gainer. 


The  last  number  of  the  Ixindon  Athenceum  says, 
“  That  the  most  animated  gossip  of  the  week,  at 
least  in  ‘spiritual’  circles,  refers  to  Mr.  Home. 
An  octogenarian  liwly  of  spiritualistic  tendencies, 
having  been  forewarned  by  her  deceased  husband 
of  the  man  and  the  hour  that  were  to  come  together 
for  her  good,  recognized  them  both  in  the  above 
demonstrator  of  spiritualism.  The  current  story 
adds,  that  the  old  lady  has  transferred  much  of  her 
large  fortune  to  the  gentleman  in  question,  has 
promised  to  make  over  the  remainder,  and  that  Mr. 
Home,  becoming  the  lady’s  adopted  son,  will 
speedily  assume  the  name  of  Lyon.  If  Mr.  Home 
had  only  told  us  a  year  or  two  ago  that  the  spirits 
had  this  fortune  in  store  for  him,  what  additional 
respect  would  now  have  waited  on  the  cause  of 
spiritualism !  ” 


